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BOOK V.—SOME ODD TRICKS. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE LIBERAL TRIO. 


HERE was a Liberal Club at.Merton, and Mr. Podd was 
president. When Mrs. Wailes was dismissing Trumpley at 
Halidon gates, Mr. Podd was calling the meeting to order. It was 
not a very large meeting, which was fortunate, as the accommoda- 
tions were limited. The hall was a loft over the carriage-builder’s 
shop, and the rent paid by the club for the premises was not in the 
coin of the realm, but in gin, which was imbibed by the proprietor of 
this chamber, who was also excused from the payment of the weekly 
dues. Asa matter of pure courtesy, Mr. Spokes was also furnished 
with pipes and tobacco, paid for out of the club treasury, though this 
was not in the original contract, It was a touching sight, and regu- 
larly recurring, to see Mr. Spokes select a pipe, fill it, light it, and 
lay down tuppence on the table, and to see the rude grace wherewith 
the president pushed back the coins, saying, “ None o’ that ’risto- 
cratic nonsense, Spokes! Pipes and baccy is free to you.” And 
the picture was complete when Mr. Spokes slipped the money back 
into his greasy pocket, with a murmur of dissent. 

The furniture was rather useful than ornamental. The room was 
Mr. Spokes’ dormitory, and a rickety bedstead in one corner made 
seats for four members, or if the meeting was full, for six. Inverted 
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paint-kegs, the seats of defunct carriages, some of them cushioned, 
with the moss and hair sticking out of odd holes, the hubs of 
damaged wheels set on end, and two chairs, comprised the remainder 
of the furniture, excepting the table, which belonged to the adjoining 
tap-room, and was lent by the obliging publican who furnished the 
beer, gin and pipes. 

On the present occasion the meeting was unusually interesting, as a 
stranger was present, introduced by Mr. Podd as Munseer Blowell 
from France.. Munseer Blowell was a sallow gentleman, with a black 
moustache covering his mouth. He spoke very good English, and.in 
a little address with which he acknowledged the introduction, he 
assured the club that the thrones on the Continent were all tottering, 
and that the true proprietors of all things, the producers, were about 
to take possession of the world. There were some obstacles to be 
removed, such as standing armies, policemen and bloated aristocrats, 
and the plain duty of each son of freedom was to thin out the ranks 
of these enemies of progress whenever occasion served. He had 
great hopes of England, as the workingmen of that nation were 
brave to a fault, and only needed the stringent rules of continental 

“organisations to make them thoroughly efficient. 

Munseer Blowell had not been a practical workingman ; his 
hands were too white and delicate. But he had always been a 
philosopher. The best efforts of his useful life had been directed 
against governments and priestcraft. His native country was Belgium, 
where ignorant people were ground to the dust by effete superstition. 
He moved to freer Germany, and spent years in literary work, and 
other years in financial operations, some of which had not been suc- 
cessful, because absurd laws forbade forgery. And now he had 
come to freest England, and had identified himself with the down- 
trodden yeomanry of that land. 

It was a curious fact that two institutions, which priest-ridden 

people asserted had been possessed by primal man in Eden, to wit, 
the Sabbath and the marriage relation, were the occasion of the most 
flagrant wrongs under which modern humanity groaned. The Sun- 
day laws of England were huge blots on her statute-books ; the 
tyranny of the marriage-tie and the difficulties in the way of divorce 
were an outrage upon the nineteenth century ; and if Mr. Blowell 
should finally fail in his efforts to abolish these absurdities from 
England, his purpose was to migrate to America, where free love, 
free thought, free theft, and free speech held perpetual carnival. 
The men who were in power there were abreast of the age. 
- There was some desultory debate after the orator concluded 
his. address, and the meeting adjourned. The receipts of the 
evening proving inadequate to the outlay for gin, beer and tobacco, 
Mr. Blowell claimed the privilege of contributing three shillings to 
the fund, which made the sum in hand equal to the publican’s 
demands. Mr. Spokes extinguished the candle and crawled into his 
couch, merely kicking off his boots. ‘The club separated; Mr. 
Blowell, who was going to Gloucestér, accompanied by Mr, Podd and 
another member, walking up the main road, by the margin of Mer- 
ton’s Brook, 
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Arrived at the mill, they turned aside to rest on the bench that sat 
against the wall. A fierce mastiff came out of his kennel, rattling 
his chain and growling ferociously. Mr. Podd walked up to him 
and kicked him in the ribs, invoking sundry blessings upon his head 
at the same time for “his cussed noise.” The dog crawled submis- 
sively back into his box, and the trio peacefully continued their dis- 
course. The third Liberal was a locksmith from Gloucester, who 
had been to Merton village repairing a defective lock that defied the 
skill of the local workmen. It was on the door of the town-hall, and 
was complicated. 

“What aristocrats have you, my friend,” said Mr. Blowell, “that 
are ripest for destruction ?” 

“ They’re all ripe enough,” answered Podd, “ Wailes is the ripest, 
I dessay.” 

“Wailes?” said Mr. Blowell. . 

“Yes; he is the worst of the lot. He was a cadger only a month 
back, now he is a banker; but he was as good a ’ristocrat when he 
was a cadger as he is now.” 

“ Seems to me,” said the locksmith, “that the new man at Beech- 
wood is bad as any.” 

“Clinton?” replied Podd. “Yes, he is another. He’s got a 
couple o’ niggers —reg’ler slaves; one of ’em told me so hisself. 
I’d like to skin him if I could!” 

“T fixed his locks when he came,” continued the other. “ He has 
a chest in the hall that weighs a ton. I s’pose he keeps his plate in 
it. I mended that lock too.” 

“What sort 0’ lock?” said Podd, in a husky whisper. 

“Werry peculiar; the tumbler falls unexpected like. I worked 
two hours on that cussed lock before I found out,wwhere the hitch was. 
The key was lost ; I made the new one.” 

“Why didn’t you make /wo new ones ?” said Podd, with a chuckle. 
“If you had a second key it would be conwenient, s’posin’ he should 
lose t’other. He! he!” 

“T could make another fast enough,” answered the smith ; “or for 
that matter, I could open his chest if he lost his key. I know the 
trick on it now: lift the tumbler a bit apast the half turn, and then 
shoot the bolt. I could do it in the dark. Was two hours on that 
cussed job.” 

“ What could you do it with, Johnny?” 

“These!” and he produced a bunch of skeleton-keys. “The lock 
on the town-hall was worser than any lock at Beechwood.” 

“My friends—my goot friends,” interposed Munseer Blowell, 
“it is indiscreet to talk of such matters in such a place. Who may 
not be behind this excellent stone wall? Let us walk ; on the open 
road one is safe, if one does not speak too loudly. Your conversa- 
tion is very interesting — decidedly !” 

The three worthies left the shadow of the mill. The dog came out 
as they departed, received another affectionate kick, and crept back, 
with a smothered whine. 

“My goot friends,” said Munseer Blowell, when they were fairly 
on the road, “what is this that you converse about? A chest con- 
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taining plate, owned by an aristocrat, and secured by a lock at which 
you laugh!” 

“You would not laugh,” replied the smith, “if you had bin two 
hours trying at it. The cussed tumbler fell just where it ought to 
rise.” 

“ But you know the trick now—is itnot? In the dark, with those 
curious little wires, you could —see if the plate was secure?” 

“Easy enough. That is, if the house was empty.” 

“It is as good as empty,” said Podd—‘“only Clinton and the 
nigger. I dessay me and Munseer could amuse them, if they should 
happen to be awake, while you tried your wires. This lane goes past 
Beechwood and comes out in t’other road. S’pose we walk this way? 
Must be past midnight.” 

Munseer took a watch from his pocket, touched a spring, and it 
sounded four musical notes. “One and three-quarters,” he said, 
replacing his watch. “It is a well-known fact that sleepers repose 
more soundly between midnight and four o’clock than at any other 
time. What reason have you for thinking the heavy chest contains 
plate, my goot friend?” 

“Got no other use for it,” answered the locksmith ; “besides, it is 
lined with welwet. The tumbler falls suddent, a bit apast the half 
turn.” 

“Suppose we should look after this plate,” suggested Munseer, “ and 
fierce dogs should assault us, for instance—have you any weapon, 
my goot friend ?” 

Podd took out his pruning-knife and opened the blade. It was 
broad and strong, and six inches in length. “I could find a dog’s 
gizzard with this, if he was no bigger than a man.” 

“Very goot! And I have this,” and be produced along dagger 
from his bosom, “which is still more effective. We need not.fear 
the dogs. Our goot friend here could arrange the tumblers, without 
any unnecessary noise, and we could remove the plate to some place 
of security, where the locks would be stronger ; we would make three 
equal parcels, and each one could take care of his own portion. My 
goot friend has not spoken of the outer door, however.” 

“The main door has a old-fashioned lock —big wards. A handy 
fellow could open that with a crow-bar.” 

“And after that should be opened,” said Munseer —“ is there 
perhaps another door within?” 

“ Werry possible,” answered the locksmith, sarcastically ; “he’s got 
more money than he can spend, and mebbe he has put up another 
door inside the hall. There was only one door last week.” 

“My goot friends,” said the orator, stopping in the middle of the 
lane and facing his companions, “this aristocrat is holding our 
property in his chest. It is ours, because we .represent the artisans 
who made it, the miners who dug the ores, the smelters who labored 
amid fierce heat to purify the metal. And now we, the true owners, 
because we belong to the many, are tramping through dark lanes, 
while he, the solitary usurper, reposes on his luxurious couch. We 
will not disturb him, but we will take our metal and partition it fairly, 
_ and when we find others—our brother workingmen— in need, we 
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will gladly give them their just portion. Think how pure the joy will 
be to aid the struggling victims of cruel laws and customs! To brave 
men like you I may express the regret that I feel, and which my 
sympathising soul tells me you feel, that this act of reclaiming our 

‘own involves no risk, nothing to prove our manhood — only to remove 
some curious tumblers which my goot friend here constructs and defies, 
and then silently convey the gaudy trappings of aristocracy to some 
secure locality, where we can melt them and fashion them into ingots 
ready for coinage. We will not harm anything but dogs —” 

“He hasn’t got no dogs,” said Podd. 

“ Alas! then it is a bagatelle, is it not? Should the plate be heavy, 
we have strong shoulders. In this sylvan solitude there are no police- 
men. Nothing but prudence deters us from going boldly and de- 
manding the restoration. Why should. we make clamor when it is 
only to take and go.” 

“ Suppose some one should be awake in the ’ouse?” suggested the 
smith. “You can’t shoot heavy bolts without some noise.” 

“The night is dark, my goot friend,” replied Munseer, “and if we 
fail to accomplish our purpose, we can retire in safety. All that we 
need is caution.” , 

“They do say,” muttered the locksmith, “that people walk about 
Beechwood o’ nights that have been dead and buried many a year.” 

“Bah!” replied the orator, in high disdain ; “these are tales to 
frighten children. My goot friend Podd, what mansion is this? One 
could hide in that grove secure.” 

“This is Beechwood,” answered Podd. “It’s easy enough to say 
‘Bar!’ Munseer, but I swear I saw something move under them trees 
a week ago and melt away into the air. I’d rather tackle Halidon 
than this place any time after dark. But I’m not afeard! This is 
the stable-gate. It is locked, but we can lift it off the hinges. So 
now remember, if we have to cut for it, to come down the drive and 
out ‘here, and then keep to the right.” 

“Softly!” said Monsieur, as they filed through the gate; “the 
house is here—quiet as the tomb. Is your knife open, my goot 
friend?” is 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
TiGER. ° 


The attractive quadruped that inhabited the kennel at the mill was 
- a large, yellow mastiff, between whom and Podd Miss Lucy Merton 
would have detected a resemblance. There was the same strong 
underjaw, projecting, the same cruel blink in the eyes, the same stump 
of a nose, with wide nostrils, the same yellow teeth, visible when the 
thin lips parted. And the tanned hide of the ‘floriculturist was not 
unlike the yellow hair of Tiger, who had a sleek coat and looked 
altogether more respectable than Mr. Podd in his ordinary attire. 

It is very likely that these two animals formed their mutual attach- 
ment upon some recognised attributes that were common. The out- 
ward ugliness for which they were both distinguished was one bond 
of sympathy ; the universal antagonism to all other living things was 
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common to both. Tiger’s life was spent in darting out of his kennel, 
and as far as his chain would permit, at everything that passed. 
There was no creature that Podd regarded with favor ; he scowled 
habitually at all things sublunary, and at the sun, moon, and stars. 

The good understanding that subsisted betwixt the biped and the 
quadruped was due to Tiger’s veneration for Podd. The gardener 
threw him bones and crusts at such times as he took his luncheon on 
the long bench at the mill, and the dog received the morsels as 
dainties from the king’s table ; for some dim recognition of royalty 
hedged about the man, in the dog’s perceptions, and he took the kicks 
aud objurgations which Podd dispensed liberally as part of his rights 
as a loyal subject. It was a curious fact that Podd had no touch of 
fear in his intercourse with Tiger, who was a terror to everybody else. 
When in his most savage moods, and when the miller dared not come 
within reach of him, Podd would roll him over with naked hands, 
pulling his bits of ears, cuff and swear at him with perfect composure 
and with perfect impunity. 

On the night when the liberal trio rested on the mill-bench, Tiger 
saw and recognised the king, but felt bound to rush at the courtiers 
that accompanied him. He rather expected the kicks. While they 
remained in earshot he reposed with his head on his paws ; when they 
arose to depart he flew out again, took another kick, meekly, and 
returned to his kennel. 

Tiger had not had his supper, and he was restless. As the retreat- 
ing footsteps of the three worthies died away, he came out again, and 
lay on the ground blinking at the stars. The habit of the gardener, 
when he occupied the bench, was to eat, and Tiger was accustomed 
to look for crumbs. The bench was beyond the length of the chain, 
and he could only look wistfully in that direction. Then a cat came 
creeping from the mill ; she was going down to the race for a drink. 
Tiger flew at her of course, tugging at his chain. Grimalkin, with 
thickened tail, took to a tree, and as the dog stretched out after her, 
his cruel eyeballs projecting, the staple came out of the box and Tiger 
was free, He tore up to the tree; snapping viciously but harmlessly 
at the cat secure in the upper branches ; then sniffed around the bench, 
and finding nothing, trotted down into the road, his stump of a tail 
pointing to the quiet heavens and his chain rattling behind him. 

Podd had drawn out the staple one day, and when he put it back 
he had not driven it home. Each time that the dog rushed out of 
his kennel he had loosened it a little, and the last savage dash at 
Grimalkin liberated him. He took the trail of his monarch and sped 
along the secluded lane, starting on his expedition just as Podd lifted 
the gate from its hinges at Beechwood. 


CHAPTER L 
Dorapo AGAIN. 


Mr. Radcliffe Merton quit the bank after his interview with Wailes, 
and passing down Queen Street, encountered a certain Mr. Consol, a 
stock-jobber. Mr. Consol had made “little operations” for Mr. 
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Merton once and again, and had proved himself quick and shrewd, 
and the young squire had a good deal of confidence in his ability. 
There was not much stock-jobbing done at Gloucester, still the 
Dorado had been advertised liberally, and Mr. Consol might be able 
to do something. 

“Oh, Consol,” said Radcliffe, “I was thinking of you. Have you 
ever heard of the Dorado Mine?” 

“ Heard of it? of course. Are you in it, Mr. Merton?” 

“Ya-as, a little,” answered Merton. “ Fact is, I went in too deeply, 
not expecting the call. I paid the allotment price, and now I am 
short of the needful tin to meet this sudden demand, Wonder if you 
could find a customer? I almost think I would sell out.” 

Mr. Consol had a customer. “How many, Mr. Merton? Twenty- 
five hundred? Suppose you leave the certificates with me?” 

“Hang it! no. I’ll take the evening train, I think, and place them 
in London, No difficulty there; can get five shillings advance 
probably.” 

“T’ll give you a cheque for two shillings advance,” said Mr. Consol. 
“JT had an inquiry to-day, and will buy your lot at a risk, if you like.” 

“ Done !— away with you!” replied Radcliffe. “Come to your 
office and write your cheque.” 

Mr. Radcliffe was in quite a serene frame, with the cheque in his 
pocket, as he drove down the road to Merton. He did not know that 
Mr. Consol was busy transferring his shares to Matthew Merton, Esq., 
at the very moment that the hopeful nephew was chuckling over his 
good fortune in “getting out.” But it had happened that the Squire, 
reading the florid notice in the Gloucester Palladium, had decided to 
invest all the money he could raise in “ Dorado,” provided he could 
get the shares at anything near the allotment price. Mr. Consol had 
the Squire’s order to “pick up” just the amount Radcliffe held, and 
when he entered the post-office he met the Squire at the door, and 
announced the purchase. 

Squire Mat was very much elated, as he had “read up” on Dorado, 
and carried little slips cut from newspapers referring to this “ valuable 
property” in his pockets, which he consulted at odd times with great 
interest. The original announcement made by Radcliffe, at the 
Halidon dinner, was intended to operate upon Mr. Grippe and Sir 
Henry Walton, as the good Squire was generally impecunious ; and 
anyhow, Mr. Rad did not desire to earn his “commission” for in- 
ducing subscriptions at his uncle’s expense. The money he had 
decided to invest in the mine was really Sybil’s, and the profits on 
the venture were to be hers. 

“T have bought your shares, Mr. Merton,” said Consol, when they 
met. 

“Well done! How many?” 

“Twenty-five hundred. I am just mailing the order for transfer ; 
you will have the certificates in two days. But you will need two or 
three thousand pounds more in a day or two, as the instalment will 
be due.” 

“All ready, Consol,” answered the Squire ; “I can get the money 
from Grippe. Shall I give you a cheque now?” 
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. “As you please ; to-morrow will do. Shall you be in town to- 
morrow ?” 

“Certainly ; I will come on purpose. I am going to meet an 
appointment now, and am tardy as usual. Good morning.” 

The Squire’s appointment was with Mr. Clinton ; he had promised 
to take luncheon at Beechwood. As he rode rapidly away from 
Gloucester he tried to calculate the addition he was about to make to 
Sybil’s little fortune. Some of the papers predicted an advance of a 
pound per share after the payment of the second instalment ; others 
prophesied that the third instalment would never be called, as the ore 
was coming up by cart-loads, and there would be dividends within a 
few months. The Squire was not accustomed to such mental labor, 
and he dismissed the subject from his mind for the present. One 
thing was clear: Sybil would have a good lot of money when he sold 
out. 

Memnon threw the gates open as the Squire cantered up, and took 
charge of his horse at the door. Mr. Clinton was in the hall, and 
welcomed his guest very cordially. “My dear Squire,” he said, “I 
am delighted to see you. I have ordered Phillis to put on the chops, 
and in ten minutes all will be ready. Meantime, will you come to 
the stables and look at the ponies?” 

“The very thing! Have you had the shoes changed ?” 

“Yes, sir. I drove to Merton yesterday and found your smith. I 
just said Squire Merton did not approve of the ponies’ feet, and told 

im to do for them as you would order if you were present. He 
growled at Gloucester quite viciously, and he informs me that it will 
take two or three months to get Baby’s feet in shape again. But he 
has undertaken the cure.” 

“ Colts’ hoofs, you see,” said the Sqiire ; “these blockheads play the 
deuce with a colt’s hoof. They should not be pared at all. Come 
on ; we will have a look at them. I am half an hour late; have I 
kept you waiting?” 

“ No, sir —” 

“See here, Clinton, you must not say ‘yes, sir’ and ‘no, sir.’” 

“ What shall I say then?” 

“Say ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ You were talking to Sybil the other day, 
and you kept saying ‘ Yes, ma’am.’ It’s perfectly horrid!” 

“ Surely you did not wish me to say ‘ Yes, miss’?” answered Clinton. 

“No ; that would be still worse. Say plain ‘yes’ when you are 
talking to equals. You might put in the ‘Sir’ if addressing a duke, 
unless you were intimate with him, and in that case it would be inde- 
— ‘Yes, sir,’ belongs to servants; don’t rob them of their 

ngo.” 

“Did Miss Sybil say all that?” said Clinton, ruefully. 

“No ; ‘certainly not. She is a goose! She flew in her father’s 
face for criticising your Americanism.” 

“She has done a little in that line herself,” answered Clinton. “I 
wonder how long it will take me to get civilised? She tells me I say 

‘* Phaginny.’” 

“Of course!” roared the Squire—“ho! ho! But never mind. 
Ah! the sly vixen did not tell me she had been putting you through 
your paces. Was she hard on you, eh?” 
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“No, sir—that is—no. She talks so beautifully herself that her 
scolding was musical.” 

“Yes, yes. Isn’t she a duck!” answered the Squire, his eyes 
moistening. “She spent an hour last night arguing with me about 
the propriety of your manner of speech. She defended you in your 
absence if she scolds you when present.— Ho! here are the ponies, 
You must have a window over the manger, Clinton. Ventilation. 
Ho, Baby! Her coat is like velvet. Your groom has not been so 
liberal with t’other.” 

“I believe I must have the credit of Baby’s glossy coat,” said 
Clinton, blushing. “In Virgin-ia I used to curry my horse myself, 
and I was trying my hand on Baby this morning. She is fond of me, 
and I like to curry her.” 

“You're all right if you can fall in love with a horse,” answered 
the Squire. ‘“ What gate is this? Oh, I remember; this is the lane 
to the mill. You must change those antiquated hinges, Clinton ; no 
use in locks, when a stout fellow could lift t’other end off. There’s 
the bell ; I must wash my hands. Come on; I will not let your 
chops get cold.” 

Captain Lennox had added an enclosed porch to the main front of 
the house, which diversified the plain lines, and furnished pleasant 
seats in mild weather. After luncheon Mr. Clinton and his guest 
sat here with their pipes, the former meditating the construction of a 
new vocabulary, and the latter thinking of his fortunate investment 
in mining stock. 

“Do you know anything about this Dorado Mine, Clinton?” said 
the Squire. 

“T have seen the prospectus,” replied Clinton. 

“Did you take any shares ?” 

“Oh no.” 

The Squire wriggled in his seat; there was an uncomfortable 
intonation in Clinton’s voice. “You have so many schemes in 
America,” said the Squire, “that you are not satisfied with moderate 
interest, I suppose.” 

“Rather, I try to be certain of the security of the principal,” 
answered Clinton. 

“Well, the Dorado seems to be secure enough,” and the Squire 
pulled out his newspaper slips. “ Look at this.” 

“T have seen that. But I had investigated Dorado in London 
before the Gloucester ‘paper mentioned it. I think it is—a 
humbug!” 

“A what?” said the Squire. 

“A humbug, a fraud. I would not give a shilling a share for the 
Dorado.” 

“Will you take the trouble to read the names?” said the Squire, 
horror-stricken. “I mean the American names,” 

“T have read them.” 

“ But this,” and the Squire laid his finger on the list of supporters 
and endorsers. “ Surely you will say nothing against this name. No 
American can say anything against this.” 

“Well, Squire,” replied Clinton, tranquilly, “I will say no more. 
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It is not impossible that there is a silver-mine in Nevada very pro- 
ductive, and that Dorado is its name. I have not been there ; but I 
should be very sorry to think any friend of mine had put good money 
in this speculation.” 

“Why, it is selling at a profit this very day.” 

“Very likely. I suppose the managers will not let it collapse until 
they get two or three more instalments paid. It may keep up until 
Christmas, or it may melt away into thin air this week. Sir Henry 
had some, but he sold out, I think.” 

“T wonder if Grippe took any?” said Mr. Merton. 

“T fancy not. Wailes has charge of such matters, and he would 
not be caught with chaff of that description.” 

“ Rad spoke in high terms of it t’other night,” observed the Squire ; 
“he and Trump generally think alike.” 

Clinton was silent. The Squire’s pipe was out, and he laid it on 
the seat beside him as he rose to depart. 

“The truth is, Clinton,” said he, as he buttoned his coat, “I have 
bought some of that infernal stock. I begin to feel uneasy about it 
now. I met Consol in Gloucester to-day, and he told me he had 

icked up twenty-five hundred shares for me. I'll sell out to-morrow, 
by Jupiter! Baby’s money, too! Come! will you ride to Merton 
Park with me and dine without ceremony?” 

“Many thanks, Squire. Please allow me to hold the invitation ; 
this evening I expect a visitor. Are you going? Memnon, bring 
Mr. Merton’s horse.” 

Memnon opened the gates for the Squire’s egress, and when he 
returned to the stable, he found Mr. Clinton drawing the girth of 
the saddle on the back of Phaginny. “Law! Mars Clint, let me fix 
de hoss,” said Memnon, “You done got snaffle on. Dat hoss wants 
de stiff bit.” 

“Never mind, Memnon,” said Mr. Clinton. “Open the gates for 
me. I will return in an hour,” and he leaped into the saddle and 
went off in a gallop. 

Mr. Consol was in his office. Seeing a cavalier in the street 
before his door, he came out. Mr. Clinton beckoned him to the 
curb. “Mr. Consol,” he said, “I wish to make a purchase of so 
shares — twenty-five hundred Dorado. I want the identical shares 
Mr. Merton bought to-day. If you see him to-morrow, buy them for 
me at a profit. What did he pay?” 

“Never reveal customers’ secrets, Mr. Clinton,” answered the 
cautious stock-jobber. “He has not paid anything ; not due until 
to-morrow.” 

“ Of course not, I forgot. Well, keep my secret too ; I particularly 
desire to be unknown in this transaction. If you can manage to get 
those shares for me, say at two shillings advance, I will pay you 
treble commissions.” 

“Can’t do that, Mr. Clinton; commissions are regular. If the 
Squire wishes to sell to-morrow —” 

“See here, Mr. Consol ; suppose you take a cab and go to Merton 
Park this afternoon. You don’t have to mention names, but you can 
offer Mr. Merton two shillings advance for authority to transfer his 
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shares to you. You will want the money? I will go to Browler 
Brothers and get it now.” 

“Time enough for that when you get the shares. Cab will cost 
about ten shillings —” 

“Here is a sovereign. You understand the case, do you? I want 
the same shares Squire Merton bought to-day, and no others ; and I 
must not be known in the transaction afall. If the Squire consent 
to sell, you can take the blanks with you and get the transfer signed 
this evening, paying Mr. Merton the difference. You don’t seem 
satisfied ; what is the obstacle?” 

“TI suppose it is all right, Mr. Clinton ; but you are a comparative 
stranger to me, and —” 

“Come to Browler Brothers. Hi, Sonny! hold my horse.” 

Sonny was a ragged whelp who was busily engaged in rolling 
another ragged whelp in the dusty street. He sprang to Phaginny’s 
head and seized the bridle. Mr. Consol followed Clinton to the 
bank. 

“Mr. Choppy,” said Clinton, as the smiling cashier approached, “a 
word in private, if you please. Mr. Consol has an order from me for 
an investment. Please tell him if my cheque will be honored for — 
say ten thousand pounds.” 

“Yes, sir ; or for twenty thousand either,” said Mr. Choppy. 

Mr. Consol hailed a cab and left Gloucester five minutes later. 


CHAPTER LI. 
Prince PRETTYMAN. 


Doctor Maguire had been busy for a week or so. There were 
some cases of low fever in Merton, chiefly among the poorer vil- 
lagers; and as these did not deal much in fees, the Doctor was 
particularly attentive to them. Squire Merton, who knew of the 
practitioner’s kindness to his poorer tenants, beset him with daily 
invitations to the Park to “dinner and a rubber,” but Maguire had 
really not been able to accept his hospitality. Besides his Merton 
“ pashints,” he had a mysterious patient somewhere near Gloucester, 
and the old gig was seen on that road nearly every day, Jalap trotting 
along with so decided an air of business that the fee was no doubt 
promptly paid by that customer at least. 

The Squire met the gig near the entrance to his own grounds on 
the same afternoon and at about the same hour that Mr. Consol 
started from Gloucester. “ Hillo, Doctor!” said he. ‘Glad to meet 
you. Are you coming to dine to-day?” 

“ Faix, Squire,” replied the Doctor, “I think I will. More betoken, 
I have not had a dacent meal for a week.” 

“ How are the Merton people, Doctor?” 

f pemaiore- ves ould ragamuffin, ye’ve got your ear in limbo 
again!” This last remark was addressed to Jalap as the Doctor 
descended from his perch and adjusted the headstall. 

“Why don’t you saw off that horse’s ear, Doctor?” said the Squire. 

“It’s the only divarsion the poor brute has,” answered the Doctor. 
“If he didn’t look so comical, I wouldn’t mind it. Get along, Jalap!” 
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“Seven o’clock, Maguire,” said Mr. Merton, as they parted. 

“T’ll be punctual, Bedad, I’ll give Miss Lucy another chance,” he 
added as soon as the Squire was out of earshot ; “and I must get 
back in time to dress too. If she don’t find some unlucky resem- 
blance, maybe I’ll win this time.” . 

The Doctor stopped at Beechwood. His patient there was appa- 
rently in ordinary health, as she was sitting in the large drawing-room 
conversing with Mr. Clinton. It should have been stated earlier in 
this history that Doctor Maguire was a member of the Royal College, 
and had achieved an extensive reputation in London before he buried 
himself in the little village of Merton, where he had prepared the just 
proportion of the inhabitants for their burial, secundum artem, for the 
past ten or twelve years. Mr. Clinton had applied to a famous prac- 
titioner in London, shortly after taking Beechwood, for professional 
services, and was surprised to learn that so skilful a physician was 
within easy reach of him. The city magnate spoke of Maguire in 
terms of such extravagant commendation that Mr. Clinton was entirely 
satisfied to put the case in his hands.. The ailment was purely mental, 
and as the Doctor was groping in the dark, knowing nothing of the 
previous history of his patient, he always entered the gates at Beech- 
wood with certain misgivings. 

There was some secret between Clinton and the lady that was 
carefully guarded. They never addressed each other by name when 
the Doctor was present. Mr. Clinton had informed him at the outset 
that he had a kinswoman at his house, living in great seclusion, 
and suffering from mental depression, and had requested the Doctor 
to keep the secret of her residence there from the gossips of the 
vicinity. He hoped when she was well enough to present her formally 
to his friends, but was himself ignorant of the cause of her distress. 
She was restless at night, and was a somnambulist. He had awakened 
her suddenly the day before he called the Doctor in, and she had 

_preserved a dazed appearance and manner ever since. This was all. 

The Doctor asked a few questions, suggested some changes in diet, 
and going out to his gig, was followed by Clinton. 

“T think I perceive a decided improvement to-day,” he said, “and 
if you can discover any method by which you can awaken her interest 
in sublunary things, she will mend rapidly.” 

“What do you mean, Doctor?” asked Clinton, eagerly. 

“JT mane if you can give her something or somebody to love who 
will love her — not a great masculine body like yourself, but a gurrill. 
Why the divil can’t you marry a young woman and try the experi 
ment!” ° 

“ Marry!” 

“Certainly! It’s a risky operation, I know; but if you get a good- 
natured young woman, the risk will not be great — I mane to yourself. 
To the pashint I am sure it will be beneficial.” 

“TI know a young lady, Doctor,” said Clinton, thoughtfully, “who 
would exactly suit your description ; but —~” 

“But what?” 

“ But she may object to the arrangement.” : 

“Ts that all? Lave it to me; I'll find one to shoot. Bedad, I 
know one this minnit! Can you jabber French?” 
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“Oh yes ; French and German are as easy to me as English.” 

“It’s all settled, thin. I’ll put you in the way at oncet. I must see 
ould Grippe about it.” 

“Don’t make any rash engagements, Doctor. Jewhillikin, Doctor, 
I’m a regular blockhead !” 

“Well, it’s a healthy sign when you know your disase, and you are 
in a fair way to be cured. What is it?” 

“Why, I can get the very lady you describe without the least 
trouble. Are you going past Halidon? Really! Give me a seat in 
your gig that far, and I will arrange everything.at once.” 

“Ah, you sly rashkill!” said Doctor Maguire, after dropping Mr. 
Clinton at the lodge-gates; “you are afther ould Grippe’s French 
daughter, are you? Well, good luck to you. Get along, Jalap! 
Confound your skull, you’ve got your ear down again! So! I'll put 
a stitch or two in your ear, me boy, some fine day. And if you get 
that black-eyed French gurrill, Mr. Clinton, it’s my belafe that she 
will put several large fleas in your ear now and thin.” 

Mr. Clinton, hearing none of these remarks, entered the spacious 
park with an elastic step. He did not seem to dread fleas, as he 
shook hands with the young ladies, who received him with evident 
pleasure. Five minutes after his arrival Heloise had him at the piano, 
doing his half of a duetto manfully. 

Leaving her at the instrument when he had inveigled her into solo 
performances, he sat down by Mabel and resumed the vernacular. 

“Fair cousin, I have found some mission-work for you,” he said, 
“and I hope you will engage in it at once — to-morrow.” 

“Ts it in a foreign field?” said Mabel, laughing. 

“No; quite near you—at Beechwood. There is one there who 
sorely needs gentle ministrations. I am too rough, unpolished, half- 
humanised to do any good. Will you come?” 

“Can you refer to the dear old lady I saw there in the conservatory? 
Alas! I promised to see her the next day, but Heloise was ill, and I 
could not leave her.” 

“Yes. She is suffering some mental derangement that I cannot 
understand. I have theories, but do not know enough to act upon 
them. I am afraid to refer to her past history, which I know in great 
part, but you can do it safely. You will learn to love her, and she 
will love you without learning. In a few days I will tell you — nay, I 
will tell you now —she is Dora Lennox.” 

“Dora Trumpley!” said Mabel, a hundred fragmentary stories 
rushing upon her memory ; “my dear Aunt Trumpley —” 

“No! Icannot fathom the mystery ; but when I called her Aunt 
Trumpley, she fairly shook with rage, and bade me never mention the 
name again.” 

“T will go as soon as Mr. Grippe comes,” said Mabel. “ My dear 
Aunt Dora! I will write to Papa to-night —” 

“No; you must please wait a little. You must not tell Mr. Grippe 
either, or any one else. There is some terrible story in the past 
which we must unravel, you and I, and then we will know what is the 
true course. A day with her will reveal more to you than I have 
learned since I first discovered her. Ah, here comes Mademoiselle, 
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You cannot come this evening, but as early as you will to-morrow. 
Ladies,” he continued, in French, “I am desolated that I am obliged 
to leave you; but I expect a guest, and must return to prepare for 
his arrival. Au revoir!” 

An hour later Mr. Grippe arrived. He limped up the drive, and 
the two girls fluttered out to meet him as soon as he was in sight. 
Heloise took away his cane and gave him her shapely arm, and 
Mabel assisted him on the other side. It was evident that the old 
gentleman was a prime favorite. 

“You are earlier than usual to-day, sir,” said Mabel. “Are you 
quite well?” 

“Quite well, indeed!” said Mr. Grippe; “of course I’m not. 
Never was quite well since I was born ; but I am no worse than usual. 
Oh! this is far nicer than canes. How would you girls like to escort 
me in this fashion to Gloucester every day? ” 

“That would be perfect,” said Heloise, when Mabel translated the 
banker’s proposition ; “we would go to the shops and to the cathedral, 
while Monsieur was making money in the bank.” 

“And you gypsies would be turning the money into ducks and 
drakes. Mabel, sit down here and read this aloud to me. Heloise, 
sit here on the other side. Read slowly, child, and when Heloise 
does not understand, translate for her.” 

Mr. Grippe had required Trump to write a detailed account of his 
adventures in search of Blauvelt, suppressing names ; and the youth 
had written very nearly the identical account given to the reader in a 
previous chapter. The reading was one of the most comical perform- 
ances possible. Mabel recognised the chief actor in the first few lines of 
the narrative, and was enormously interested. At the end of each 
sentence, Heloise flew at her like a raging French tigress for the 
translation. Mr. Grippe sat between them, preserving a stolid 
exterior and chuckling constantly. 

“Where you got the feuilleton?” said Heloise. “It is charming.” 

“T had it made to order,” answered Mr. Grippe. 

“What name the chevalier wiz pistolet ?” 

“ Prince Prettyman ; he is a stunner,” replied Mr. Grippe. “I will 
bring him here and introduce him. What have you to say, Mabel ?” 

“ Nothing,” answered she, “except that he must leave his weapon 
behind him ; I have a horror of them. How did he happen to be 
armed ?” 

“Oh, he does not tell that part. Well, he had a friend who was 
part Comanche and part alligator. This friend has lived in forests 
and caves and such unwholesome places, and generally shot a panther 
or bear for breakfast. When he heard that Prince Prettyman was 
going on a journey, he gave him the weapon, extorting his promise to 
carry it ; so when he assaulted the ogre he happened to be armed. I 
have an idea that the blockhead would have done the same thing 
empty-handed.” : 

Mabel translated this wonderful story for the benefit of Heloise. 

“ And now, girls,” said Mr. Grippe, “go dress fordinner. We shall 
have company to-night, a lady and a gentleman ; I have sent the 
carriage for them. ‘The gentleman will be Prince Prettyman, and the 
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lady his mother ; they will spend some time with us. I intend the 
Prince to marry one of you— perhaps both. Give me my cane, 
Heloise. Away with you!” 

“When Prince Prettyman comes,” said Mabel to herself, as she 
arranged her tresses before her mirror, “if he is forgiving and gentle 
he may tell me this story over. And he may tell me about another 
exploit, when he rescued a poor drowning girl ; and he may tell me what 
he did with the little curl he stole, when the poor girl was totally uncon- 
scious. But he can’t marry both of us.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
Srock TRANSFERS. 


Mr. Radcliffe Merton tossed the reins to Tim, and descended 
from the dog-cart. He felt very comfortable, and on 
amiable. He had passed through a very pleasant little quarrel wit 
the best friend he had ever known, and the retrospect was cheering. 
He had parted with securities of doubtful value, and had the cheque 
in his pocket, and this was more cheering. He had a vague purpose 
to do personal damage to Trump and Clinton, especially the latter, 
and he had been revolving schemes in his mind all the afternoon to 
entangle him in a quarrel. He had “ordered Trump out of his 
house,” and he knew Trump would get out at any cost. To-morrow 
he would take possession of Rose Cottage, and make it a bachelor’s 
paradise. ‘ 

He would go to Halidon to-morrow. That Grahame girl was 
positively distracting ! When in London the other day he. had hunted 
up the Reverend Edward ; found him in Blackfriars, in a perfect hole. 
Had sent in his card; Reverend Edward was out. Called again 
next day.; Reverend Edward was engaged, and hoped Mr. Merton 
would excuse him, which Mr. Merton concluded to do. But this 
rebuff only made him more determined to have Mabel. He had sent 
the Reverend Edward a letter of introduction from Sir Philip too. 
A nice sort of clergyman, to treat his brother’s friend with rudeness! 
What the devil did it mean anyhow? 

That Yankee impostor must be at the bottom of it. He would 
call at Beechwood and ask him. Ask him what? Berlin! Mr. 
Clinton was at Berlin a month ago, when he and Blauvelt were 
caught at some card-tricks. They were odd tricks, and Radcliffe left 
Germany sooner than he had intended. It was only cleaning out a 
young cub with more money than brains. If they had not done it, 
somebody else would. It was easy enough to explain, though a one- 
sided statement would be damaging. If the Reverend Edward had only 
seen him, and referred to the matter, he could at least have called 
that Stratton fellow to account. Strange that he did not know hint 
at Berlin. But that beard disguised him. False beard probably. 
Must tell Uncle Mat about him. And there he comes. 

The Squire rode soberly up the carriage-way and dismounted. As 
- horse was led away to the stables, he stood on the steps watching 

im, . 
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“He nurses the off fore-foot, evidently, Hillo, Sam! lift the off 
fore-foot and see if anything is the matter.” 

“Yessir,” answered the groom ; “ frog sore.” 

“The deuce! What will I ride to-morrow?” 

“ Be well by to-morrow, sir ; only a scratch.” 

“Ah! he got that at Beechwood. They have been cutting down 
the bushes near the stables. Hay, Rad!” 

“ What did you say about Beechwood, Uncle ?” said Rad, approach- 
ing ; “I thought you mentioned Beechwood.” 

“Yes, Saladin stepped on a snag there ; limps, you see. Doctor 
his foot, Sam. Do you know what to do?” 

“Oh yes, sir. Be all right to-morrow.” 

“Clinton has improved Beechwood wonderfully, Rad. You must 
call on him; he is a thoroughbred. Gave me luncheon to-day ; 
pickled oysters, just,from America. Superb! By-the-bye, he made 
me feel very uncomfortable about that Dorado Mine. You have 
some?” 

“Not I,” answered Radcliffe ; “sold out to-day.” 

“To-day! Pray, how much did you hold?” 

“Twenty-five hundred — got two shillings advance.” 

“And I bought them, you rascal,” blurted out the Squire ; “and 
Clinton, who seems to know all about it, evidently thinks it a fraud. 
He said he would not give two shillings a share.” 

“ How the devil did you come to buy my shares, Uncle?” said 
Radcliffe, uneasily. “If I had known you had such an intention, I 
would have cautioned you—” 

“Why, you recommended the stock to Sir Henry Walton t’other 
night! I heard you,” 

“Yes, sir,” replied his nephew ; “ but Sir Henry is not my uncle— 
that is, they have called for another instalment, and mines are always 
risky. I'll have to go to London and sell out for you. Hang the 
Dorado! I was just congratulating myself on the sale. You see, 
sir,” he continued, observing the Squire’s blank countenance, “ they 
always paint these Yankee schemes rose-colored, and you must add a 
little salt.” 

“Well, let us go in; Maguire is coming to dinner. Don’t tell the 
girls about the stock. I bought it with—no matter. If Clinton had 
not mentioned it, I should have had no uneasiness,” 

“You seem to have great confidence in this Yankee, Uncle. It is 
my opinion that he is an impostor,” ‘ 

“Pooh! you are warped by British prejudice. Impostor! Why, 
he has twenty or thirty thousand pounds in Grippe’s bank.” 

“He may have stolen it,” replied Radcliffe. “I happen to know 
that his name is not Clinton, I knew him on the Continent by 
another name ; so did Trump. Who is this coming up the drive in a 
cab? Consol, by Jupiter!” 

Mr. Consol walked up the stone steps, nodded to the younger 
Merton, and requested a private interview with the Squire. He was 
ushered into the “ office,” the apartment in which the Squire received 
all his visitors who came on business. Rad was itching to know the 
stock-jobber’s business, but his only chance was to pump his uncle 
after the private interview was over. 
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*When they were seated in the office, Mr. Merton begged his visitor 
to state his business. Mr. Consol proceeded very cautiously. 

“Did I understand you to say you wished the shares transferred to 
your own name?” 

“Certainly. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because, if you should desire to sell out, you could just let the 
certificates stand transferred in blank —” 

“Sell out?” said the Squire. ‘Not much chance of that, I fancy.” 

“Why not? If you wished to buy a few hours ago, why should not 
some one else?” 

“ But I paid two shillings advance —” 

“That is nothing. It was said at first there would be no call made 
after the allotment. ‘To-day’s paper has a letter from the superin- 
tendent in Nevada, in which he says they have struck a new lode. 
Just as like as not the shares will sell at four shillings premium 
to-morrow. If it were not for this instalment —” 

“ Four shillings a share! I should like to sell mine at that price,” 
said Mr. Merton. - 

“ Are you serious, Squire?” said Mr. Consol. 

“ Perfectly.” 

Mr. Consol drew some blank forn® from his capacious pocket, and 
taking up a pen, rapidly filled one up and pushed it across the table 
to the Squire. “If you will sign that transfer, Squire,” he said, 
coolly, “ I will give you my cheque for two hundred and fifty pounds. 
There will be two commissions ; but you can give me your cheque 
to-morrow for them.” 

“ Did you tell any one that you had sold me this stock?” said the 
Squire. 

“Never reveal my customers’ business,” answered Mr. Consol. 
“ Of course I never mentioned you ; but another customer applied to 
me to-day, shortly after you left Gloucester, and he was so hungry 
for the stock that I thought I would quietly take a cab and see if 
you would sell. Four shillings premium was his offer. Could get 
the stock in London, no doubt, easily enough, but —to tell the whole 
truth, I thought I might make a double commission. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” replied Mr. Merton, signing the transfer. “Consol, 
you are a brick! This two-fifty is clear profit then ?” 

“Except the two commissions, Squire. Ha! ha! ha! Good 
afternoon, Squire. No, thank you. Well, just one glass. Port? 
Prime! Must get back to telegraph my London correspondent to 
stop transfer and return the certificates. That saves his commission 
too. Ha! ha! ha! pretty good afterpoon’s work, and after business 
hours too.” 

“I say, Consol,” said the Squire, “that was a neat trick you played 
me. You bought my nevvy’s stock and sold it tome. Now, if he 
had known that I was the buyer he would not have sold, and if I 
had known he was the seller I should not have bought.” 

“ Exactly, Squire. Ha! ha! ha! never reveal customers’ business. 
Good afternoon, Squire. Not.another drop. Well, just one drop. 
Must be off now, or my London man will be gone home. Lives at 
Paddington. That is the most astonishing Port I ever tasted. 
Don’t come out, sir. Hi, Cabby! all ready! Back!” 

26 
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The cab overtook Mr. Clinton walking back to Beechwood from 
Halidon. Mr. Consol took up the pedestrian, and announced the 
success of his mission to Merton Park. Arrived at Beechwood, Mr. 
Consol produced other blanks, and at Mr. Clinton’s urgent solicitation 
accepted his cheque in settlement ; and when the stock-jobber left 
the shade of the beeches the transfer was complete, excepting the 
exchange of certificates in London. 

Left alone, Mr. Clinton took a pipe, and soliloquised in his 
native tongue as follows: “Most people would call this a shady 
investment. It is a clean loss to me as the case stands. I 
would not sell the stuff if I had an offer, unless Mr. Blauvelt 
or the Honorable should propose the purchase; and it is not 
_ probable that either of them will apply to me. The old gentle- 
man said it was Baby’s money. Maybe it is not a loss after all ; 
I am going to own Baby or bust! What use would money be to me 
if I failed to get Baby? And if I get her, this cheque is only a 
transfer in advance. She is a wonderful little woman: so shy and 
yet so frank. Cold as ice whenever I try to court her in my blunder- 
ing fashion, yet warm as a sunbeam at other times. What a queer 
lot these women are! All except Mrs. Wailes; she has a way of 
finding out all a fallow thinks, afd she has another way of saying all 
she thinks. How savagely she pitched into me the other night! She 
made a long speech that sounded like one of Melville’s sermons. 
Baby is one of the good sort too. If she knew that I had been 
getting ready for her precious whelp of a cousin for two or three 
years, what would she think? That was a famous stab of Mrs. 
Wailes’, when she showed up the meanness of fighting a fellow at 
disadvantage and calling it fair. It was like that infallible thrust of 
_mine — one, two, coupé, and straight carfe over the arm ; never knew 
it to miss. And, by George! I was thinking of putting it to Mr. 
Rad in that way at the very time. 
_ _.“Won’t do! I shall not be cajoled or driven into an encounter 

with the rascal. Won’t doit! I have felt so much happier in every 
way since I decided against it. After working up to the point through 
two or three years, making each step sure, and just ready to dress 
Mr. Rad, lo! he slips through my fingers like a greased eel. Some- 
body else must do his knitting for him — I’m out. 

“Some day I’ll tell Baby. Don’t know how to tell her either. It 
will not be complimentary to say that Mrs. Wailes changed all my 
plans in half an hour, when Baby’s gentle remonstrances against 
fighting made no impression. But they must have made a profound 
impression, and therefore the elder lady’s arguments were only the 
clincher. How could I have ever gone for Baby with bloody hands! 

“I think i will tell Wailes all about it. Something is the matter 
with the fellow, and he has pushed me away two or three times when 
I was getting confidential. Can’t:do anything while he is here. 
This is my house, and my guest is lord of it while he remains. He 
must choose the topics when we talk. By George! maybe he likes 
ae ! : Of course ; how could he help it! I'll find out this night or 

ust!’ 
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CHAPTER LIII: 
RESEMBLANCES, 


When Doctor Maguire drove up to the entrance-hall at Merton 
Park, Jalap had just worked his ear under the headstall. The gallant 
steed presented a front that was reckless and knowing; a sort of 
“who cares ” appearance that was defiant of proprieties. The doctor 
replaced the bridle and punched Jalap in the ribs, The latter took 
the punishment meekly, and consoled himself with oats after he was 
led away to the stables. 

Dinner came and went. The party was inclined to be dull. The 
Squire had not told Rad of the stock transfer ; in fact, the old gentle- 
man was a little sore about the whole business, arid looked with a dis- 
contented expression at his hopeful nephew, who sat by Sybil and 
seemed to be carrying on a quarrel in whispers. It was a good deal 
like a quarrel ; Rad was saying rough things about Mr. Clinton, and 
Sybil was defending the absent like a good woman as she was. Rad 
had been accustomed to regard Sybil as his own property, secured by 
mortgage, and only needing the formality of foreclosure. But now, he 
began to have a dim apprehension that the title would be disputed. 
Miss Merton’s eye was unusually erratic, and her discovery of resem- 
blances more numerous than common. The doctor was polite and 
attentive, and after dinner claimed Miss Lucy for a partner at the 
whist-table. Radcliffe sat apart, reading a late number of “ Bell’s 
Life,” and meditating an early retreat. There were some fellows in 
Gloucester who were going to have a night of gaming, and he had 
been invited to join them. He had declined the invitation in the 
morning, because the rule of the club to which they belonged was 
“Cash up,” and his exchequer was low ; but he had Consol’s cheque 
in his pocket now, and felt very much inclined to drive up and take 
a hand. 

A servant brought a note to Miss Merton, interrupting the game. 
She read it with an exclamation of surprise. “It is from Mrs. Wailes, 
Papa,” she said, “and encloses some money to pay the rent of Rose 
Cottage to the end of the quarter; she has moved away.” 

“ Moved away ?” said the Squire. 

“Yes ; she has gone to Halidon for the present, she says. Is sorry 
she did not know that Mr. Radcliffe wanted the Cottage sooner, and 
sends her regards to you and her love to Sybil.” 

“ Why, what the devil does this mean, Radcliffe?” said the Squire. 
“ Have you been turning Mrs. Wailes out?” 

“No, sir,” answered Rad, stammering ; “I told Trump to-day that 
I should want the Cottage, but I did not dream of such a prompt 
response. The fact is, ‘Trump is so stuck-up since he got in with 
Grippe that one can’t speak to him.” 

“Trump stuck-up! Humbug! Trump would not be stuck-up if 
he owned Halidon and the bank both. You must have been in no 
end of a rage to quarrel with Trump. Stuck-up! Rubbish! Cut, 
Doctor.” 

“ What must I do with the money, Father?” said Lucy. 
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“ Give it to Rad.” 

Radcliffe took the notes coolly and put them in his pocket. The 
amount was not large, only twenty pounds, but it would do to begin 
with ; and those Gloucester fellows would not have to cash his cheque. 
Taking the opportunity when there was some debate at the card-table 
over a disputed trick, Mr. Radcliffe walked out, and finding Tim, was 
bowling along on the Gloucester road before he was missed. 

Gone to Halidon! Then she would have to account for her sudden 
move, and the story would damage him there. The best way of 
egress from the dilemma was to stop at Halidon, ask for Mrs. Wailes, 
and make whatever atonement and explanation he could. It only 
required brass, and he had enough of that. Besides, he would prob- 
ably get a glimpse of Mabel, and perhaps would find an opportunity to 
speak to her. He longed to hear the sound of her voice. The 
redeeming spot in this man’s entire history was his deep and earnest 
admiration of Mabel, who had captivated him at first sight, impressed 
him with a profound sense of her goodness, and awed him by the 
stately dignity of her demeanor. 

“TI wish I were not such a scamp,” he muttered, as the gates of 
Halidon came into sight ; “if I had only been milksoppy like Trump, 
and had met this girl before she saw the infernal Yankee, I might 
have been far happier. I’ll get another look at her anyhow. Tim, 
the gates are shut ; jump down and ring.” 

When the Squire discovered Rad’s departure, he began to reproach 
himself for unnecessary harshness. The whist-party was broken up 
by tacit agreement. Mr. Merton took Sybil upon his arm, and prom- 
enading the long hall, discussed all the matters now on the tapis: 
Mrs. Wailes, Radcliffe, Trump, and Clinton. The doctor, seated by 
Miss Merton on the old-fashioned sofa, seized the golden chance, and 
renewed his assault upon her virgin affections. He placed his elbow 
on the back of the sofa, and supporting his head with his hand, he 
gazed at Miss Lucy, with an air of desolation that he had practised 
an hour at the glass. 

“All these comforts surrounding you, Miss Lucy, have the tendency 
to harden your heart,” he began. 

“ Dear me, Doctor! that is what Mr. Thorne said.” 

“ The — mischief he did!” answered Maguire ; “and I think it is 
a small business in Thorne to be appropriating my speeches.” 

“Oh! it was in his sermon last Sunday. He dined here afterwards, 
and hardened his heart by taking all the comfort he could get.” 

“ But I meant to suggest that you become indifferent to the woes of 
others. Now, there’s me for instance — ” 

“Doctor, would you mind it if I were to mention a resemblance —” 

“Certainly not, Miss Lucy.” 

“Well, you look like Jalap when his ear is under the headstall. 
Your finger has bent your ear over; you know how cunning your 
horse looks when he gets that ear down.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Lucy!” said the doctor, “ that is an original 
‘discovery. I have threatened to cut off that ear a dozen times, and 
now I’ll do it.” 

“That would be cruel, Doctor,” answered Miss Merton, “and I 
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am sure you will not hurt Jalap; I have heard of your great kindness 
to the poor people of Merton.” 

“ But they don’t pin their ears down,” said the Doctor, savagely, 
“and thus suggest those abominable resemblances to you. I wish 
you could discover a likeness in me to the man you would be willing 
to marry.” 

“Doctor,” said Miss Lucy, “you remind me of Sir Lucius 
O’Tralee.” 

“He must be a countryman of mine, anyway,” answered the 
Doctor, moodily. ‘ What ridiculous trick did he play?” 

“Ridiculous! None, sir. He was a gallant gentleman, and he 
courted a lady I knew, so diligently that she married him at last.” 

“Be jabers! he’s the boy for me! Do you mane that I may win 
your affections at last by persistent effort? Why, Miss Lucy, I’ll 
make a fresh proposal to you every day for a year.” 

“Very well, Doctor. Lady O’Tralee told me that she married him 
at last to get rid of him.” 

“The divil! Excuse me, Miss Lucy, but this is the worst resem- 
blance of all. If you are going to take me at the end of the year 
merely to get rid of me, you'll be badly done. Faix! I’ll take you 
on my rounds in the gig.” 

“You will have to fix Jalap’s ear —” 

“ Vesicating epispastic! I'll fix him!” 

“I believe that is swearing, Doctor. Is it Latin or Irish?” 

“Tt’s half and half, Miss Lucy —half Latin and half Greek ; and 
Greek is the same as Irish, you know: it only manes that I’ll blister 
the rashkill. Am I to understand that you favor my proposal?” 

“Well, Doctor,” answered the lady, “you are so impetuous. You 
propose to court for a whole year —” 

“ Divil a bit! I said every day for a year—I mane every day in 
the present year, and that will make a hundred proposals.” 

“Suppose I agree to entertain no other proposals, Doctor,” said 
Miss Merton, “and to give due consideration to yours? Since old 
Mrs. Grumpy told me how tenderly you ministered to her, I’ve felt 
very kindly towards you ; you must have a good heart.” 

“It’s just a blazing coal of fire, Miss Lucy! I can’t say much 
about the goodness, but the extent of its devotion to you can niver 
be told. Faix! if I could cut a hole in my ribs and let you see how 
it bates, you would take me off-hand.” 

“And then I should be discovering all kinds of resemblances, 
Doctor, and you have no patience —” 

“Pashints! I’ve got forty on my list, and thirty-five of them pay 
nothing. Botheration! Miss Lucy, you may discover a likeness to 
the ould fellow himself if you plaze, as soon as you promise to 


become yell 
“‘ Here comés Papa ; I’ll ask his opinion about the matter, Doctor. 


You have proposed several times, but you never would wait for an 
answer ; I am sure I never rejected you.” 

“Rejected me!” said the Doctor. “The last time I proposed do 
you know what you said?” 

“No; I don’t remember.” 
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“ Well, you said I resembled ould Podd. If you will indicate what 
encouragement there was in that I’ll be obliged.” 

“TI am sure, Doctor,” replied Miss Merton, with her eye in the 
corner, “I cannot help the resemblances. When you remind me of 
other people and things I should be very deceitful if I did not 
say so.” 

TeThrue for you, Miss Lucy —” 

“ Now there’s Radcliffe. I happened to say last night that he was 
like the giraffe I saw at Regent’s Park — he was craning his neck up, 
trying to look over the blind —and he was quite nettled.” 

“He’s a simpleton,” answered the Doctor, promptly. 

“Of course. Now, there was the hippopotamus ; he kept moving 
about in the tank, with his nose up, and swimming oyer to the side 
where the children were throwing bits of cake —” 

“What is that about the hippopotamus, Lucy?” said the Squire, 
approaching. “You mean at the Zoo? Are you telling the Doctor 
what you said about his resemblance? Ho! ho!” 

“Yes, Papa; there is no objection, I’m sure. Well, Doctor, I only 
said that the hippopotamus was so amiable and patient when the bad 
children threw him pebbles and sticks instead of cakes, that — that 
he reminded me of you when the little rascals at Merton rang: your 
office-bell that night. You remember you said that they would have 
measles or something before they died, and you would administer 
their medicine ?” 

“Yes,” grunted the Doctor. 

“Well, I caught the eye of the hippopotamus, and it said just as 
plainly as possible: ‘Some fine day one of you young vagabonds will 
tumble into my tank, and if I don’t make mincemeat of you my name’s 
not | ” 

“ ‘Maguire !’” shouted the Squire —“ that’s what she said, Doctor ; 
and by Jupiter! the fellow’s eye did twinkle so significantly that I’ve 
no doubt Lucy hit his thought precisely. We had been talking about 
the satisfaction you could take out of the boys when you physicked 
’em ; and we concluded that Lucy had made her point. Ho! ho! ho!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” responded the doctor. “And now, I must be off. 
Sorry to tear meself away, but I must see the village people to-night. 
Miss Lucy, we’ll have another lot of likenesses when the Squire invites 
me to dinner again.” ‘ 

The doctor meditated as he drove homeward under the stars. 

“Ould Podd, Jalap, and a hippopotamus —a baste that looks for all 
the worrild like an overgrown pig under the influence of a strong 
narcotic. Be jabers! she has nothing left now, barrin’ the divil.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 6) 
Stitt ANOTHER. 


The reception Mrs. Wailes met as she descended from the carriage 
at Halidon was flattering. Mr. Grippe, bareheaded, stood out on the 
gravel, and with courtly politeness assisted her as she alighted. On 
either side of him stood a fairy, each lovelier by reason of the contrast 
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with the other, and each beaming with smiles that were full of sweet- 
ness and indicative of hearty welcome. Mr. Grippe resigned her to 
the fairies, who escorted her up the stone steps, while he hobbled 
after. They led her into the great drawing-room, blazing with lights, 
and placing her in the arm-chair, which was Mr. Grippe’s throne, 
divested her of bonnet and wraps. The excellent lady, usually com- 
-posed and self-possessed, was slightly excited by her novel surround- 
ings, as she had not had the opportunity for a little quiet meditation 
since the receipt of Mr. Grippe’s invitation ; and her dialogue with 
her son, just concluded, added to her excitement; while the sight of 
Mabel, bright and blooming, suggested the possibility of the existence 
of Another. There was in her mind also a vague sense of the obliga- 
tion resting upon her to administer twenty-five grains of strychnia to 
Another, should he appear. 

Mabel’s bloom was deepened a little because she saw no Prince 
Prettyman, and she was dying to know why he had not appeared. 
Mr. Grippe, who was always prompt about things, was trotting about, 
under excitement also, and she could not suggest to him the propriety 
of asking Mrs. Wailes to explain the Prince’s absence. She would 
have to wait until it came out naturally. ° 

Heloise was French, and simply charming ; nothing had occurred 
to make her claws protrude, and she was velvety. Mabel looked at 
her and listened to her voluble welcomes with great admiration. 

“Ah, Madame has come to create terrible strife,” she said ; “ Mabel 
and I have agreed to scratch each other, a /’outrance, for her favors 
But not to-night ; we postpone the combat until Madame is rested.” 

“But you must talk to me in English, Mademoiselle,” said Mrs. 
Wailes. “Do you not remember that we agreed to banish French?” 

“Oh yaas. That will also be polite for me, because Madame will 
talk mosh, and I very leetle.” 

“And when you and Miss Grahame begin your combat, I would 
suggest that you scold each other in English —” 4 

“Ah, then I am conquered ; Mabel scold perfectly in three — four 
language, and I know not the English scold-words.” 

Mr. Grippe was eager to get off his formal welcome. He fidgeted 
around the trio, while they laughed at this last sally, and when they 
regained their composure, he found his opportunity. , 

“T am truly happy, Mrs. Wailes,” he said, “to welcome you back 
to your ancient home ; and I shall feel the more honored the more 
you assert your rightful authority. You will believe my assurance 
that all I wrote you is true, and we'll wait a day or two for full 
explanation and proof, at present necessarily delayed. Your son is 
not with you.” 

“He sends his excuses, Mr. Grippe. He had promised to spend 
some days at Beechwood, and Mr. Clinton expected him to-night. I 
cannét answer your welcome properly, as the whole proceeding is 
beyond my powers of comprehension; but I have no difficulty in 
accepting your hospitality for a few days, which I do very gratefully. 
These dear girls will bring back my lost youth while we explore old 
* Halidon together.” 

No Prince, pretty Mabel! Heloise did not care about the Prince ; 
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her jest about the combat for Mrs. Wailes’ favor was partly true, 
however. On the day of the dinner, when Mrs. Wailes sat with 
Mabel instead of cultivating Heloise, the latter was jealous. Certain 
attentions were due to “my adopted daughter” from all the visitors 
at Halidon; so Heloise, with a little spice of malice, had said to 
Mabel, “Do not dislocate your ankle again, ma belle, and thus 
monopolise Madame!” And .Mabel winced, feeling guilty. Heloise 
was also jealous because Mr. Clinton had been more impressive and 
apparently confidential with Mabel that day. There were smoul- 
dering fires ready to flame out upon provocation. 

Mrs. Wailes was wise and considerate. She was strongly attracted 
to the English girl, while she felt only a polite interest in the other ; 
therefore she was diligent in her attentions to Heloise, giving Mabel’s 
little hand a gentle pressure siyly when occasion served. Tea was 
served in the library. They all went out upon the South Terrace 
afterwards, and while they sat there Mr. Radcliffe Merton arrived, 
and alighting from his vehicle, joined them, fully equipped with 
modest assurance. 

He shook hands with Mr. Grippe, bowed to the young ladies, and 
taking a vacant chair near Mrs. Wailes, addressed her with tears in 
his accents. 

“T am deeply wounded, Mrs. Wailes,” said he, “to find you here. 
A few petulant words to Trump have wrought great mischief ; after 
all these years of friendship, it seems to me that I should have endured 
more from him with better temper.” 

“Trump is usually patient and forbearing,” answered Mrs. Wailes, 
“and he has said nothing to me that indicated resentment —” 

“So much the worse, ma’am,” said Radcliffe. “If he had been in 
a real good rage, I shouldn’t wonder at this move. Is he here?” 

“No.” 

“That is unlucky,” said Radcliffe, secretly rejoicing that Trump 
was not basking in the light of the violet eyes ; “but I’ll see him 
to-morrow and make no end of apologies. I don’t know what to say 
to you, ma’am, except that I am heartily sorry and mortified.” 

“ Pray, say nothing then,” responded Mrs. Wailes. ‘“ No harm has 
been done. Trump only told me that you wanted the Cottage as soon 
as possible, and we vacated it at once. I should have done the same, 
however, if you had not wanted possession.” 

“You were going away, anyhow?” said Radcliffe, surprised. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that is a relief. It was only last week that you spoke of 
plans for the winter —” 

“ But circumstances have occurred since then to change my plans 
—nothing connected with your disagreement with Trump. How 
bright the stars are!” 

“ Beautiful!” answered Radcliffe, rising. “I am going to Glou- 
cester. Miss Grahame, I am recently from Blackfriars ; may I say 
a word to you in private?” 

While Mabel, stricken speechless by this proposal, sat silent, Mrs. 
Wailes took the arm of Heloise and stepped out upon the lawn. Mr.‘ 
Grippe had gone into the library, and they were alone upon the 
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terrace. Radcliffe had made the request with no definite plan of 
attack, andgvas trying to call up some plausible story, when Mabel 
stood suddenly before him. 

“ Blackfriars, sir!” she said. “Is my father ill?” 

“Oh no; forgive me if I have alarmed you. I—lI did not see 
Mr. Grahame, though I called twice. Once he was out, the second 
time he declined seeing me ; and as my business was of great import- 
ance to me —I desired to ask you for the explanation of his denial.” 

“T cannot enlighten you, sir,” answered Mabel, coldly. 

“Will you please resume your seat and hear what I have to say —” 

“In the library, if you please,” said Mabel, moving towards the 
door ; “there is nothing you can have to say that Mr. Grippe may 
not hear.” 

“Pardon me again,” said Radcliffe, stepping between her and the 
door ; “I will detain you but a moment. I called on Mr. Grahame 
to obtain his consent before I addressed you. “My life depends upon 
the success of my suit. I ask you to look upon me as a suitor for 

our hand. I have never—nay,” and he caught her hand as she 

rushed by him, “you must hear me out. I love you so madly that 
I am not accountable for any violation of proprieties! I swear to you 
that I will leave no means untried —I will kill any man who stands 
between you and me! And I will destroy myself when I relinquish 
the hope of possessing you!” 

He held her hand in a vise. She did not struggle, but her face, 
dimly visible in the starlight, was ablaze with resentment. 

“ Release my hand, if you please,” she said. 

“Not until you answer me! Do you want me to swear more 
solemnly? Do you think I am not in earnest?” 

“TI think you have dined recently. James, take this person away ! 
he is drunk.” The air of infinite scorn and disgust with which she 
spoke would have annihilated a sensitive suitor. 

James had appeared unexpectedly, coming round the corner of the 
house, and promptly drew near the excited couple. Radcliffe dropped 
the imprisoned hand, and without a word moved out upon the grass. 
Mabel opened the library-door, rubbing her hand vigorously with her 
handkerchief, and seeing Mr. Grippe nodding over his newspaper, 
passed him, gained the staircase, went to her’ own room, and after an 
elaborate ablution, sat down and indulged in a good cry. 

Rage, pure and simple, drew forth the tears. The insolence of this 
assault, so outraging all decency! And no one near to defend her! 
She felt so unprotected and desolate. She would go back to Black- 
friars at once; her father would shield her. Ah, when the brute 
called on him, he denied himself. Oh, noble father! And she cried 
a little more, thinking of him, and longing to lay her head on his 
breast. g 

An arm slipped around her waist, and her wet hands pulled gently 
away from her face— Mrs. Wailes kneeling by her chair. 

“What troubles you, my dear?” said the gentlest voice in England. 

More tears now —a flood of them. She had found a resting-place 
almost as good as the Reverend Edward’s sturdy breast. When she 
got her voice back, she tried to tell her distress. 
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“The hideous brute! he seized my hand, ma’am, and held me while 
he talked. He said he loved me, the wretch! How dare he insult an 
English gentlewoman! No amount of drunkenness will excuse him.” 

“OF whom are you speaking, Mabel ?” 

“Of that cat-eyed, ugly wretch, Radcliffe Merton —so hateful to 
me that the mere sight of his name on a letter drove me from your 
house! There, it is out! Yes, Mrs. Wailes, on the morning after 

my accident your maid brought a letter addressed to this man, and I, 
never having seen him, concluded that your son was he, and that you 
were his wretched mother ; and the one horrible fact pressing upon 
me constantly is that his mother murdered mine!” 

“What dreadful words! Poor child, you do not know what you 
are saying.” 

“Do I not?” answered Mabel. “Listen. This man’s father killed 
my uncle. There was no proof, but my father says it is certainly 
true. He drove his wafe mad —I mean my uncle’s wife. My mother, 
who was in feeble health, died when I was born, and my father says 
the shock killed her. Surely you ought to know the story — 

“What was your mother’s name, Mabel?” said Mrs. Wailes, a light 
breaking upon her mind. 

“ Daisy Lennox.” 

“My darling! my dear girl! how could I be so blind! Your 
mother was my dearest friend. I will tell you to-morrow how I 
sought for her and Dora; but you mentioned your uncle—do you 
mean Dora’s husband ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; Harold Trumpley of Halidon.” 

Mrs. Wailes started to her feet. More light still ; she was dazzled 
and confounded ; and while she still strove to reconcile the conflicting 
accounts she had received from Baden after her brother’s death, and 
the vague rumors of his wife’s death at Chalons, Mabel continued her 
sto 

wy here was something about Captain Merton’s courtship of my 
Aunt Dora. I don’t know the particulars ; but she rejected him and 
married Mr. Trumpley. There was also some story of previous 
quarrels between them. Father says they were both jealous and 
exacting ; but they were married, and went to Baden with my parents. 
Captain Merton and Miss Radcliffe were there, and by some means 
they managed to sow discord between husband and wife. Aunt Dora 
left Baden, and her husband was found dead the next day. We have 
the letters — or at least De Witt has them —” 

“De Witt!” said Mrs. Wailes, horrified. 

“Yes, ma’am; Mr. Clinton—my cousin. He is the son of my 
mother’s sister Mabel.” 

“Cousin!” said Mrs. Wailes. “ My child, perhaps your hatred of 
Radcliffe is measured by your affection for your cousin. Tell me, if 
you have more than cousinly affection for him?” 

“Dear Mrs. Wailes,” said Mabel, laughing gleefully, “don’t you 
know? Alas! I think De Witt loves Another.” 
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THE MISHAPS OF AN HEIRESS. 


HE unsettled state of the law in France prior to the Revolu- 
tion, when its various provinces, with their diverse laws and 
customs, had been united under one head but not yet welded into a 
single state, rendered possible that marvellous conflict of jurisdiction 
and decision which so inextricably tangled the web of the story here 
related. The adventures of the actors in it seem too many and 
various for the experiences of real life, and resemble rather that 
extraordinary series of mishaps which befall our ‘old friends Clown, 
Harlequin and Columbine in the pantomime. 

Charlotte de Calvierre, daughter of Marc de Calvierre, a counsellor 
of the Parliament of Toulouse, was left an orphan at the early age of 
five. By his last will her father had made her his sole heir, naming 
as her guardian his brother, Jean de Calvierre, Abbot of the Bene- 
dictine Convent of Psalmody. Charlotte thus, while yet an infant, 
became the possessor of immense estates. She was a lovely child, 
joining to her charms of person the advantages of a brilliant intellect 
and an excellent education; her guardian sparing no pains in im- 
proving the talent with which nature had endowed her. Upon his lonely 
life in the ‘convent, little Charlotte broke like a gleam of sunshine ; 
his heart was wrapped up in the child, and he pictured to himself a 
bright and happy future for her. His day-dreams were soon destined 
to be rudely dispelled. By the very means he took to ensure her future 
happiness, he unconsciously prepared the way for much sorrow and 
suffering. 

The Abbot numbered among his few intimate friends a worthy gen- 
tleman of the province, one Gaspard Le Noir de Clermont, Viscount 
du Bosc, the head of one of the oldest and best families in Languedoc, 
who made frequent visits to the convent. Fulcrand de Clermont, his 
youngest son, often accompanied the Viscount on these occasions, 
when Jean de Calvierre, proud of the beauty and accomplishments of 
his niece; neglected no opportunity for their display. 

By her charms of person, vivacity and self-possession, Charlotte, 
although at that time but a child of ten, completely captivated the 
heart of the susceptible Fulcrand, himself a lad of eighteen. Deeply 
in love with his youthful charmer, he dreamed of her and her only as 
his future wife, and in furtherance of his hopes suggested to his father 
the propriety of such an alliance. Concealing the real state of his 
feelings, he spoke of the matter simply as an affair of convenance, and 
his father willingly undertook to make the offer, the match being an 
excellent one for a younger son. When the two oldsters talked over 
the affair they found themselves entirely in accord ; for as Fulcrand 
was of excellent family and of a kind, affectionate disposition, the 
Abbot felt no fear in entrusting his niece’s future to his care. He 
did not, however, suspect for an instant that the young man’s heart 
was so deeply interested in the affair. Fulcrand, now feeling sure of 
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his approaching good-fortune, contentedly waited for the time to come 
which should make him the happy husband of his beloved Charlotte. 
There was a third De Calvierre brother, by name Antoine, a man 
of bold and enterprising character, and exercising considerable influ- 
ence over the milder Abbot. The ill-health of his brother Marc, and 
the tender age of his niece, had awakened in him the hope of becom- 
ing the possessor of their fortunes. In pursuance of this design he 
had sought to impress the latter’s mind with the idea of being a nun ; 
but his attempts to do so were fruitless, for at that time Fulcrand had 
made his appearance on the scene, and although too young perhaps 
to fall in love with him, Charlotte was quite old enough not to remain 
long in doubt as to which might be the most agreeable choice, a 
convent ora handsome husband. Antoine, however, was not the man 
to allow his hopes to be balked without a struggle. He no sooner 
heard of the proposed marriage than he violently opposed it, and had 
but little difficulty in persuading his weaker brother, who indeed sup- 
posed it to be purely an affaire de convenance, to break off negotiations, 
Not feeling much confidence in the Abbot’s stability of purpose, 
Antoine determined to have no half-way measures, and by a stretch of 
avuncular authority he took his niece away from the Abbey of Psalm- 
ody, and shut her up in the Ursuline Convent at Montpellier. 
Telarents heart and his honor were now alike interested in res- 
cuing from captivity the girl he loved, whose hand had been already 
promised to him ; but it was a difficult task. A few years before, 
during the fury of the League and the anarchy of the Fronde, when 


France was rent by party strife and the laws were powerless and 
despised, it had been an a matter to disguise private adventures 


under the mask of political enterprises. But all had now been 
changed ; the iron hand of Louis XIV. would brook no outbreak, 
political or private, in his dominions, and the rash man who should 
stir up a breach of the peace was likely to find the whole force of 
government arrayed against him. Without any fixed plan, and igno- 
rant what course to pursue, Fulcrand felt the need of an ally. But 
to whom could he confide his secret? To his friends? to his ser- 
vants? He feared the love which the charms of his mistress might 
inspire in the former, and dreaded the treachery or indiscretion of 
the latter: Thus urged to action by his passion, and held back by 
his reason, he fell sick. 

Medicine had no effect upon his malady, and the Viscount soon 
suspected that his son’s mind was more affected than his body, and 
used every means to win from him a secret which was destined to be 
of sinister augury for both father and son. His kindness and 
sympathy touched Fulcrand’s heart and gave him a ray of hope. 
Confessing his deep love for Charlotte, he sobbed out all his sorrows 
on his father’s breast. Blinded by affection for his son, the Viscount 
did not hesitate a moment as to what part he would take. He gave 
no heed to the probable consequences of the scheme in which he 
rashly embarked, nor did he exhibit any of that calmness which 
might be expected from his age and experience. The abduc- 
tion of M’lle de Calvierre was determined upon, and Du Bosc 
offered to act as his son’s ally. The flattering hopes thus excited in 
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his breast soon restored Fulcrand to health and spirits, and he set to 
work to carry out his difficult project. To do so quietly, it would be 
necessary to deceive vigilant relatives, to corrupt faithful servants, 
and to elude the argus eyes of a host of nuns ; so despairing at the 
many obstacles in his way, he resolved to carry off his bride by 
main force. Having warned Charlotte of his attempt, and found her 
willing, his father and himself forced their way into the convent, 
dragged her out of the hands of the shrieking nuns, clapped her into 
a post-chaise, and rolled away to a safe retreat they had taken the 
precaution to secure. Charlotte, rejoiced at being removed from her 
uncle’s clutches and the gloomy surroundings: of a nunnery, was 
delighted with the adventure, and the Du Boscs congratulated them- 
selves on the success of their scheme ; for having worn masks and 
long cloaks, they supposed they had escaped recognition. 

While the trio were thus enjoying themselves, the Ursulines of 
Montpellier were in consternation, the Abbot of Psalmody in despair, 
and Antoine de Calvierre in a towering rage. Although their first 
efforts to discover the abductors were fruitless, they at last ascer- 
tained their identity, and commenced vigorous proceedings before the 
Parliament of Toulouse (where Antoine had many friends) against 
the Viscount and his son to have them punished for their crime. 
These last no sooner heard the news than they realised the necessity 
of taking prompt measures to do away with the effect of this prose- 
cution, which, conducted before a court which they supposed un- 
friendly, could have but one issue. Fulcrand hurried to Paris and 
presented himself before the Privy Council. He there stated that 
M’lle de Calvierre had been kept a prisoner in the convent at Mont- 
pellier, while her uncle, the Abbot, abusing his position as guardian, 
had formed the design of disposing of her hand against her will to a 
man who was in no respect a fit and proper husband for her ; she had 
therefore begged his father and himself as old friends of hers to 
hasten to her rescue. 

The Privy Council fixed upon a day for hearing testimony as to 
the facts of the case, ordering the two Du Boscs, however, to repair 
to Toulouse and surrender themselves to the proper authorities, 
purely as a matter of form, and without prejudice to the progress of 
the Paris suit. They complied with these directions ; but no sooner 
was it known that they were in prison at Toulouse, than their enemies 
redoubled their exertions, and the Parliament took up the informa- 
tion against them with spirit. Whether for informality or some other 
reason, the judges declined to pay any attention to the saving clause 
in the order of the Privy Council, and by a decree dated October 
roth, 1658, condemned the two Du Boscs to be degraded from the 
nobility and broken alive on the wheel, and their chateau to be razed 
to the ground. They at once appealed to the Privy Council for a 
reversal of this judgment, as having been rendered in violation of 
the provisions of its former decision. Pending a hearing of the 
facts, the Privy Council suspended the execution of the sentence of 
the Toulouse Parliament. 

Meanwhile, by the advice of his brother, the Abbot had taken a 
short and simple way of arriving at hisend. He hurried to Versailles, 
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obtained an audience of the King, and throwing himself on his knees 
at the feet of his sovereign, he poured forth his woes, representing his 
adversaries as rash and daring men, who had forced their way, sword 
in hand, into a convent and carried off his niece, a little child of ten. 
Such sacrilegious and high-handed proceedings were by no means to 
the taste of Louis X1V. He sent for Capt. La Pierre, an old officer 
of the Guards on the retired list, and gave him orders to hasten to 
Languedoc, there to hunt up M’lle Calvierre, and to place her as 
soon as found in charge of the nuns of one of the convents at Toulouse. 
This officer, upon arriving in the province, found that she was living 
in the Chateau of Severac. He tried to make himself master of 
her person, but she was carefully guarded, and all his efforts proved 
abortive. He therefore had a procts-verba/ drawn up, setting forth 
the quasi-rebellion he found at the chateau, and returned to make his 
report to the King and receive further orders. Louis XIV. was not 
accustomed to see his commands resisted ; nor did he restrain his 
indignation when he heard of the bootless journey of his deputy. 
On June 23, 1659, he signed a new commission, directing Capt. La 
Pierre to return to Languedoc, to take M’lle de Calvierre from the 
hands of the Du Boscs, or whoever else might be in possession of 
her person, and to put in execution against the latter gentlemen the 
decrees of the Parliament of Toulouse, more especially that one 
which ordered them to be broken on the wheel and their chateau 
destroyed. Capt. La Pierre, with his new orders, set out for Langue- 
doc on the very day that the two Du Boscs arrived at Paris to attend 
the hearing of their cause by the Privy Council. It was an important 
matter for them, for unless the latter body set aside the decrees of 
the Parliament of Toulouse their lives were forfeit. Fortunately, 
the Privy Council decided in their favor (July 5, 1659), and thus arose 
a singular conflict of authority; for while the Privy Council had 
decided one way, the King in High Council had decided the other, 
and both formal orders were signed by the same chancellor. Igno- 
rant of the new commission which the King had given Capt. La 
Pierre, the Du Boscs supposed their troubles were at an end, and 
having sent off a courier post-haste to Toulouse with the decree of 
the Privy Council, gave themselves no further trouble in the matter. 

Meanwhile Capt. La Pierre marched into Languedoc to exe- 
cute his orders of June 23d. No sooner had he arrived than he 
was shown the orders of July 5th. The gallant Captain scratched 
his head, and growled out curses at the men of the robe, who did not 
know their own minds for two weeks. He did not, however, dare to 
violate so recent an order of the Privy Council ; and supposing that 
the discovery of new facts had caused his Majesty to change his 
mind, he returned to Paris for further orders. The King was furious 
at his reappearance. For thé third time he gave him his instructions, 
couched in the strongest language, and sent him again to Languedoc. 

The Captain and the Abbot passed the next six months in hunting 
for the missing heiress, but without success. Resolved to make no 
mistake about his orders this time, the former determined to seize 
the Chateau du Bosc and raze it to the ground. To accomplish this, 
however, the chateau being strong and covered by the village of 
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Bosc, and resistance being anticipated, it seemed necessary to under- 
take a siege. So the veteran officer proceeded to recruit a little 
army, in which the Abbot practically held the position of Adjutant- 
General. Having arranged a plan of campaign, the allies set off at 
the head of their troops to open the siege of Bosc. No one, how- 
ever, offered any resistance. They entered the village in triumph, 
and generously turned it over to their soldiers for pillage. They 
next invested the chateau, where they hoped to find M’lle de Calvierre 
and her ravishers. Supposing that the place was strongly garrisoned, 
they decided on a night assault. The Abbot, whom his troubles had 
rendered bellicose, greedy of glory and anxious to find his niece, 
insisted on leading the forlorn hope, and had a warm dispute with 
La Pierre as to his right to that honorable position. He had no 
opportunity, however, of winning military renown on this occasion, 
for on advancing to the assault they found the garrison to consist of 
only one old woman half-dead with fear. The soldiers sacked the 
place, gathering considerable booty; it was then set on fire and 
burned to the ground. The campaign over, the Captain and the 
Abbot disbanded their forces and went their several ways ; La Pierre 
to make his report to the King, satisfied that he had made no mistake 
this time ; De Calvierre to dream in his lonely abbey over the laurels 
he had won on the ramparts of Bosc. 

This glorious expedition had in one particular failed of its purpose : 
neither M’lle de Calvierre nor the two Du Boscs had been discovered. 
While Captain La Pierre was directing the assault, and the Abbot of 
Psalmody at the head of his forlorn hope was covering himself with 
perspiration and glory on the ramparts of Bosc, the young Viscount 
only thirty miles away was engaged in an equally serious affair. On 
January 8th, 1660, in a church of the little town of Rhodez, he was 
married to Charlotte de Calvierre. The contract had been signed 
the December preceding, and the banns duly published ; the priest 
gave his blessing on the nuptials, and the marriage was duly entered 
on the parish register. The positions of the Abbot and the Viscount 
were thus very different ; for while the one was chasing the shadow, 
the other was embracing the substance. 

Soon after these occurrences the Abbot died (of pneumonia, brought 
on by exposure during the campaign), and his brother Antoine, the 
“teterrima causa” of all these woes, succeeded to his property, and 
also to the guardianship of the absent Charlotte. The Du Boscs 
thereupon, feeling the insecurity of their present position, made offers 
of compromise to their enemy, through the mediation of a trusty 
friend, which offers were promptly accepted. The terms agreed upon 
were that Charlotte (of whose marriage her uncle was ignorant) 
should be given up, and that the Du Boscs should waive all claim for 
damages against the Abbot’s estates by reason of the destruction of 
their village and chateau. In consideration of this, Antoine was to 
lend his aid in having the sentence of death contained in the King’s 
orders in council set aside. Although by this arrangement Fulcrand 
and his bride were parted, they felt sure enough of each other’s love 
to be willing to bide their time till Charlotte came of age. The 
terms of the compromise were faithfully carried out on both sides; 
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the young lady was placed in her uncle’s hands, and the King, pity- 
ing the condition in which two representatives of one of the best 
houses in Languedoc found themselves, freely pardoned their offence 
and ordered all record of their crime to be expunged. 

This affair thus ended, Antoine de Calvierre began to look after 
his own interests. He persuaded his niece to sign several deeds by 
which she made over to him a considerable slice of her property. 
As he kept her a close prisoner in her room, these deeds were of 
course likely to be set aside should she ever become her own mis- 
tress. It behoved him therefore to choose some other husband for 
her than young Du Bosc, and he pitched upon a more accommoda- 
ting party in the person of the Sieur Laroque, whom he informed 
Charlotte one morning that she must prepare to marry without delay. 
The plucky little girl, however, aged now fourteen (which in the south 
of France may be regarded as equivalent to seventeen in a more 
northern clime), flatly refused to have anything to do with the Sieur 
Laroque. She had signed away her property without objection, but 
when it came to giving up her husband it was another matter. She 
fortunately succeeded in sending word to Fulcrand of her uncle’s 
proceedings. Enraged gt her refusal, Antoine shut her up in a con- 
vent at Montpellier, giving strict instructions to the Lady Superior to 
allow no one to have access to her. 

The rumor of Antoine’s last step quickly reached Toulouse, and 
four or five hundred hot-headed gentlemen of the province, personal 
friends of the Du Bosc family, assembled with arms in their hands to 
discuss the matter. From discussion -to action was but a step ; they 
speedily organised themselves into a regiment, and set out for Mont- 
pellier, determined to snatch the girl from her uncle’s clutches and 
to return her to the hands of the Du Boscs. These rash warriors, 
however, had reckoned without their host. There were obstacles in 
the way they had not counted upon. Whether De Calvierre had 
been warned in time of their proceedings, or whether his natural 
prudence had put him on his guard, he had gotten together a hasty 
levy of his own and posted them around the convent. ‘The impetuous 
noblesse paused for a while, but the spirit of chivalry prevailed over 
scruples of conscience, arid disregarding the sacrilegious nature of 
the attempt, they advanced to the assault. A hot combat ensued ; 
several of both parties were killed, and the issue was long in doubt. 
At last youth prevailed. In vain did De Calvierre with voice and 
gesture animate his men ; they were not so well trained to arms, nor 
‘did they have as much stomach for the fray as the excitable young 

iigommes who attacked them. The convent door was beaten in, 
Antoine wounded, and himself and his retainers driven from the 
field. Charlotte was found within, trembling indeed at the clash of 
arms, but overjoyed at being restored to her husband, who made his 
appearance towards the end of the fray. 

This little war raised a terrible commotion in Languedoc. The 
Prince of Conti, Governor of the Province, becoming interested in 
the misfortunes of Charlotte, openly declared himself her protector, 
and placed her in charge of his wife. The procureur du roi mean- 
while had procured an order from the Toulouse Parliament, directing 
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an investigation into the cause of the recent riot, and the girl was 
summoned before them to give her evidence. She told her whole 
story, and De Calvierre thus learned for the first time that she was 
actually married. Here was a newcoil. This marriage of a minor 
was tantamount to a second abduction, which the King, uninformed 
of it, had never pardoned, and Antoine again commenced proceed- 
ings against the Du Boscs to have them condemned to death. 

The Prince de Conti, satisfied that Charlotte was rather dangerous 
property to ltold, hastened to get rid of her, and she was placed in the 
nunnery of St. Thomas till the question as to the validity of the mar- 
riage could be settled. A long and wordy legal battle ensued on this 
point ; in the course of which, under successive orders from various 
courts, poor Charlotte was hurried from one convent to another. At 
last the Parliament of Paris rendered a decision recognising the val- 
idity of the marriage, and mulcting the estate of the deceased Abbot 
in heavy damages for the destruction of the village and chateau of 
Bosc. ‘The immense crowd which filled the Palais de Justice to hear 
this decision, rapturously expressed its approval, while Charlotte and 
Fulcrand, supposing their troubles were now at an end, rushed into 
each other’s arms, to the edification of the excited spectators. 

Antoine de Calvierre, however, was, like Ulysses, a man of many 
resources. While the trial was going on before the Parliament, he 
had presented himself, under the name of Jacques de Calvierre (a 
purely mythical individual), to the Chancellerie of France, and there 
procured an order appointing a commission to decide whether the 
Toulouse or the Paris Parliament was the proper body to try the case. 
This order his lawyer kept in his pocket till the Parliament had ren- 
dered its decision, and then presented it to the Privy Council, apply- 
ing for a stay of proceedings. On August 28th, 1663, a decree was 
rendered suspending the execution of the one of eight days before, 
and ordering “that Charlotte should be kept in the Convent of the 
Cordeliers, and forbidding Du Bosc to have anything to do with her.” 

Charlotte eluded the officers who sought to arrest her under this 
order ; but under the instructions of the Toulouse Parliament, a troop 
of bailiffs seized the elder Du Bosc as he was leaving his son’s house, 
maltreated him, and clapped him in the prison of Fort l’Evéque. 

No sooner did the young couple hear of this than they applied for 
his release, which they procured on condition that Charlotte would 
constitute herself a prisoner. She owed too much to the old Viscount 
to refuse compliance, and accordingly betook herself to the Convent 
of the Cordeliers ; but the Lady Abbess, fearing to see her convent 
stormed by armed men, would have nothing to do with her, and she 
had to seek a prison elsewhere. Antoine, meanwhile, ufging on his 
second suit for the abduction, procured an order that, pending its trial, 
the accused should be confined in the Conciergerie. ‘Thus the convent 
and the dungeon again opened for these three unfortunates, whom 
fate seemed to pursue remorselessly. 

But their troubles were nearly over. The drama had run its course, 
and it was time for the good fairy to appear on the scene and help 
them out of their scrape. This deus ex machind made its appearance 
in January 1664, in the shape of a boy-baby, born in the convent, and 
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christened Philip Joseph Clermont du Bosc. This circumstance 
coming to the King’s ears at the very time when a petition of Charlotte 
and her husband was placed in his hands, awakened his interest in 
the case. Touched with the misfortunes of this family, he determined 
to become himself the judge of the cause, which for seven years had 
been the football of half the courts in Paris and the province, and 
about which he had heard so many different stories. He bothered 
not himself with legal technicalities, but examining into all the facts, 
rendered a final decision, which reunited the little family of Du Bosc, 
and saddled Antoine de Calvierre with all the costs. 

The future history of the hero and heroine is not known; but if 
they did not lead a quiet and happy life, there can be no truth in the 
doctrine of compensation. ° 

E. H. L. 








ON THE ICE. 


HE piercing wind of yesterday 
Is lulled in rest; 
The wave it lashed so high in spray, 
Is clothed in sheeted sheen to-day, 
And on its breast 
Fearless I rest. 


Like some enchanted spot it lies — 
The little lake; 

Mute sentinels against the skies, 

The oaks watch, lest in anywise 
The silence break 
And life awake. 


With jewelled wreaths a sunny beam 
Its rim has spanned ; 

The ferns in shining frost-work gleam: 

Phantoms of summer-flowers they see 
Touched by the wand 
Of fairyland. 





On the Ice. 


Afar in air a bird I see 
Cleaving the blue; 
He leaves no envy here with me: 
His graceful curves and motions free, 
As fast he fiew, 
I follow too. 


On wings of steel I sweep, I glide 
Athwart the sky; 

For through the ice on which I ride 

Are azure depths far down espied — 
A bird am I 
Soaring on high. 


In velvet pomp beside the brink, 
Nearer I see 

Bright mosses creeping down to drink: 

Green in the cold, sweet summer’s link, 
They emblems be 
Of constancy. 


I pause and gaze out o’er the earth, 
Where the soft snow 

Wraps in its folds the winter’s dearth, 

And buds awaiting spring’s new birth, 
Which sure I know 
Slumber below. 


I know, too, how it robes in white 
Each hallowed place 
Where dearer flowers are hid from sight ; 
Yet shall they spring too to the light, 
Nor earthly trace 
Their bloom deface. 


Then softened, as I leave the scene 
And homeward turn, 

From nature’s quiet haunts serene, 

I muse what lessons we may glean, 
And lessons learn 
From leaf and fern. 


SYDNEY BERNAL. 
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VI.—Stocum’s JEALOousy. 


HERE was a quiet determination about Miss Nettie which 

generally kept Tainer’s family in a state of subjection. The 
children had become accustomed to Aunt Nettie’s ways and were 
manageable ; Mrs. Tainer, peaceable, cheerful, happy temperament 
as she was, did not conflict, and Tainer’s absence debarred him from 
seeing how his family was quietly managed. A few rules he had, how- 
ever, which were not to be broken, and one of these was that the 
female portion of the family should remain at home unless accom- 
panied by himself. The social habits of the Bar were not such as to 
induce much “ gadding about,” as Tainer expressed it, and they had 
plenty of company at home. But Miss Nettie had, since the funeral, 
conceived a notion of seeing the sights of the town. They consisted 
only of saloons, groceries, doctor- and blacksmith-shops, to be sure ; 
but she was bent on seeing them. She had visited the mines while 
the miners were at work, had seen all the processes, had put on her 
prettiest airs and most bewildered looks at the results of work, and 
had quietly pocketed the dust that had been offered to her. There 
are some women who always seem to be plunged in the very depths 
of unconsciousness ; that is, they never seem to see, to hear, to know 
anything they do not wish to. They go through life exciting hopes, 
looking little tendernesses, entangling hearts with such an air of uncon- 
sciousness, and treading down true affections with such an apparent 
igtiorance of their power, that we are led to exclaim, “ Dear, fasci- 
nating, innocent creatures! it is no fault of theirs.” But Miss Nettie, 
in her artless simplicity, could not belong to this class of women ; so 
the whole Bar, except Jim Andrews, would have voted; and her little 
nervous flutterings and graceful poisings and half-suppressed shrieks 
at anything unusual could do no harm like those dear, fascinating 
innocents. Yet Miss Nettie’s desire to see the town found no encour- 
agement in those who visited Tainer’s. As a general thing the miners 
had no wish to bring its scenes of vice and iniquity to the view of a 
“ good woman,” and certainly the saloons with their habitués, male or 
female, were hardly such as our goddess would find pleasure in visiting. 
The dance-houses could hardly have any attraction for her, and the 
grocery-stores and blacksmith-shops were all that remained. Miss 
Nettie was at a loss for an excuse to go down town, but a quiet will 
and some management will accomplish much. One day Slocum 
stopped on his way to the town where he was carrying some picks to be 
sharpened. It was not the first time Slocum had done this; nor was 
Slocum the only one who had stopped at Tainer’s with a batch of 
blunted picks, but to-day these picks possessed an unwonted interest 
for Miss Nettie. She was very inquisitive as to their use, and how 
they were sharpened again. Her interest in a blacksmith-shop grew 
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wonderfully as she heard the process of preparation for use those 
picks required ; and she was anxious that Slocum, Tainer being absent, 
should accompany her to the forge. He, proud of complying, con- 
sented. 

Miss Nettie’s taste was exquisite. If there was anything objection- 
able, it was a slight tendency to “loudness ;” but this was hardly 
discernible to any but a cultivated taste, which was not found on the 
Bar. It might have struck some one of them that the fastidiousness 
exhibited in her dressing might be out of place ; but Miss Nettie was 
beautiful, and that atoned for this as for everything. Slocum’s admi- 
ration was unbounded, and his springy step and buoyant carriage 
gave evidence of the internal condition of the man. The blacksmith- 
shop was visited, but Miss Nettie’s interest had abated. She was now 
curious to know the name of each saloon, and above all where the 
Round Tent was located. It was a matter of surprise to Slocum to 
see what a deep interest his companion took in that establishment. 
She looked at it as we generally view the monuments of a city. She 
wished to see it from every available aspect, and finally ventured a 
peep into its interior. It was deserted ; the tables, the benches alone 
were there ; no signs of life, no indication of the busy excitement a 
few hours later would develop. Miss Nettie was evidently disap- 
pointed in her walk and visit. Not all the tender attentions of 
Slocum, not all the admiring glances the few stray miners around 
greeted her with, not the inspiriting power of a morning walk in 
California, could subdue the evident depression of her spirits. 

“TI thought the town was so lively,” she said, as she and her atten- 
dant wandered homeward. 

“Not in the morning. It is only in the evening, or on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays, that the town gets in full blast. Then the 
contrast is wonderful ; you should see it then.” 

“Well, why can’t 1?” and there was something more of interest in 
the inquiry ; but the subject was not renewed, and when Slocum and 
she arrived at Tainer’s, he was having an indescribable sense of misery 
that he described to Jim that night as “feeling as though something 
awful was going to happen.” Somehow or other, Slocum could never 
tell exactly how it was, he and Miss Spencer did not after that time 
seem to get along as well together as formerly. There was a distrait 
air about her, a change in her manner, an indefinite something that 
made him feel, though he could not tell why, his company was not 
essential to his loved one’s happiness. 

One Saturday afternoon Slocum was sick. Tainer was away, and 
Mrs. Tainer occupied, when Miss Nettie, radiant in appearance and 
apparel, and unattended, took the road towards the town. Slocum’s 
sickness was mental rather than physical ; he was moody, fretful, and, 
wonderful to say, nervous. He had not been himself for several days, 
and in his restless uneasiness that day had, unknown to his partners, 
wandered away up the hill which led from the river-bar. The hill 
was precipitous, and the road which led to the summit was only one 
constructed for the mules or horses on which all the material used at 
the Bar was brought thither. It was used also by the miners, with 
here and there a cut-off for getting up the hill and away from their 
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special work when they visited the principal mining-camps on the 
upper placers. After wandering over the road some time, Slocum 
began to descend by an unfrequented path in the direction of the 
camp. He was often forced to let himself down by trailing vines and 
roots and branches of trees, sometimes slipping down quite a distance, 
then displacing stones, which he watched as they bounded away 
followed by long trails of dust, then seating himself under the shade 
of the large trees that lined the sides of the mountain, then speeding 
along with feverish haste. Slocum was evidently ill at ease; his 
whole demeanor betokened it, and he travelled along hardly knowing 
which way or whither he was going, until sliding down the hill, he 
found himself near the bed of the river. The town was above him, 
and in a half-abstracted way he approached it. The miners had not 
assembled in any great numbers, and the Round Tent was deserted. 
Pete Vallelay was standing at one end of the entrance, but did not 
notice Slacum. Within was Madame Louise, so seated that she 
could gaze upon Pete with that deep earnest look with which she 
always regarded him. Slocum was more struck with that look than 
he had ever been before, and sighed. He seated himself in such a 
way that he could watch the look on her face more easily, and at 
the same time saw the listless indifference on Pete’s. The woman 
assumed to him a new character as he watched her; all the stern, 
harsh lines about her mouth seemed melted away. There was a 
child-like tenderness about her look that wafted Slocum’s memory 
back to his old home, and he remembered something of such a look 
which had beamed out upon him from childhood, for he was an only 
son. He recognised the unutterable longing sweetness and tender- 
ness of love—a love which still irradiated this child of sin with a 
heaven-born glow. So intently had he been looking upon this picture, 
so different from anything he had seen in the woman, though others 
had spoken of it, that he did not see a lady approaching until he 
perceived a sudden change in Madame Louise. Her eye grew round 
and intense, a look of pain flashed across her face, which grew sud- 
denly white, and her mouth twitched convulsively. The whole was 
instantaneous. Quick as thought Slocum’s eyes followed her look, 
and there, slowly passing up the street, was Miss Nettie, radiantly 
beautiful, as beautiful as an angel, but with a look, a single glance 
at Pete, bold, challenging, full of meaning —a look indescribable, 
but such as no man could bear to see a wife, a sister, a beloved one 
cast at another man. Pete’s back was half-turned from Slocum, but 
Madame Louise could see his eyes. Her brow grew black, and as 
she turned her head away, she encountered the fixed glassy stare 
that was seated on the pale, cold face of Slocum. Their eyes met 
for the first time ; a crimson flush broke over the face of Madame 
Louise, while Slocum sat half-stupefied as Miss Nettie passed away. 

Whatever else Slocum had thought of his adored’s variable humors 
and changeful, fickle states of mind, he had always regarded her 
more as a visitant from some heavenly sphere than one to be classed 
among mortals. That an ignoble thotght had ever dwelt in her pure 
mind, that a wrong feeling had ever invaded her bosom, had never 
entered his imagination ; and his heart seemed almost broken as he 
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thought of that look, while a deep, settled, fierce hatred sprang up for 
the man who had taken from him all that made life endurable. He 
was recalled by a slight touch on his shoulder, and starting up, 
Madame Louise stood before him. Her face was deadly pale, but 
there was a fierce, cruel fire glowing out of her eyes that almost 
frightened Slocum. “Revenge is very sweet!” she said. For the 
first time Slocum realised that his looks, his action might convey to 
another an implication that would injure Miss Spencer. “ What do 
you mean?” he asked, indignantly. There was the slightest shade 
of a sneer on her face and in her tones as she, looking fixedly at 
Slocum, inquired, “ What do I mean? You know what I mean. Do 
you profess to love that—that—that— woman, and ask what I 
mean? Do you profess to be so innocent that you do not know all 
the significance of a look?” 

Slocum had recovered himself sufficiently to determine not to betray 
a single doubt of Miss Spencer. “I do not understand you at all, or 
to whom you refer.” 

She looked a moment. “Poor fool!” she began. “But no ; he is 
right. But remember, when you want revenge, come to me.” She 
put out her hand, he touched it slightly, they parted. 

As Slocum went back to his cabin that afternoon, his whole bearing 
changed ; he looked years older. He denounced himself as a jealous 
fool. But that look had been noticed by more than himself. He 
grew indignant at Madame Louise. Who was she? A vile woman 
herself, jealous herself. There was the secret. Yes, she was jealous, 
and wanted to make him her catspaw. Revenge! What had he to 
do with revenge? If Pete had tired of the Madame and she wanted 
revenge, why should she speak of it to him? But after all, as the 
thought of Pete came to his mind, his face darkened, and he drew 
himself up and walked faster as he came near Tainer’s residence, deter- 
mined to go past without stopping ; but he saw Miss Nettie standing 
on the porch. There were trailing vines around her as a framework, 
one little foot poised in the act of stepping forward, her white dress 
with a pink sash and bow tastefully arranged, her bright complexion 
beautiful as a picture. He loitered. Miss Nettie was never more 
agreeable, and Slocum went to his cabin that night oblivious of 
everything but his goddess. ’ 


VIIL—A QuarRREL. 


“ Ef once,” said Jim Andrews, “you’re onsartin of your gal, ef you 
once think she’s playin’ shenanagin on yer, the game’s up.” There 
is a great truth in Jim’s homely phrase: when distrust has once 
entered the heart of love, love flies. There may be terrible convul- 
sions of the nature ; strong affection cannot be sundered at once ; 
but distrust feeds on its own surmisings and fattens on its own fears. 
Slocum was happy that night in the presence of Miss Nettie. He 
loved her as deeply as ever, and hope could not entirely die with the 
vitality so much love gave ; but the barbed arrow had entered and 
rankled, and Slocum’s nights and days were to be one long unrest. 

He went to the main camp early the next morning. N6 one was 
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stirring. He sat down by the river and thought. The mines were 
empty ; Sunday was always a day of rest from the general work of 
the miners. Most of them spent it less profitably. Thus Slocum was 
undisturbed until towards late in the afternoon, when some of the 
miners passed near him on their way to the cabins, and he caught a 
fragment of their conversation. 

““Tt’s queer Pete was not there,” said the first voice, “ during the 
scrimmage ; Pete has never been away from the Tent on Saturday or 
Sunday since he came before.” 

“And the Madame took herself off as soon as she saw Pete wasn’t 
there. There’s something wrong ; for when she came in and didn’: 
see Pete about, she was at first flurried, and then I never saw sucha 
look on a woman’s face.” 

“ How?” 

“Why, devilish. She hurried out, and—” 

The voices of the speakers died away in the distance. The few 
words he heard had interested Slocum amazingly, and soon after the 
miners passed he bent his way to the camp and Round Tent. All 
there seemed to be as usual, save the noticed absence of Pete and 
the Madame. Slocum did not linger long, but turned homewards. It 
was the first Sunday he had spent away from Tainer’s house, and as 
he approached it all doubts as to his duty to stop vanished ; in the 
very midst of his doubt and perplexity the thought of his nearness to 
Miss Spencer chased every other feeling away, as a ray of sunshine 
chases clouds. Near her, with the memories of the happy hours he 
had spent with her in the very path he was treading, under the very 
trees. he was passing, by the very stream he was crossing, and again 
Miss Spencer was Slocum’s goddess, in whose bosom no thought of 
wrong, no intent of evil could ever enter. His step grew elastic, his 
face radiant, and he sprang forward in his way half-exultingly. A 
turn in the road would bring him in sight of Tainer’s house. He 
quickened his steps to reach it, reached it and stopped. His face 
grew white, his eye flashed, an oath half-escaped his lips ; for there in 
the road stood his adored, her little hand resting in that of Vallelay, 
her eye raised to his, and he speaking in a low but tender tone words 
which Slocum could not hear. His first impulse was to rush upon 
the pair. Despair more than prudence restrained him, and he 
abruptly turned into the chaparral by the side of the road, and 
almost stumbled over a man who was crouched under a bush near, 
but evidently had not seen him. The stranger sprang to his feet, and 
Slocum saw the gleam of a knife in his hands. He only noticed that 
he was young, very slender, with a slight black moustache, and knew 
he was one he had never seen before in those diggings ; but hardly 
heeding him, Slocum rushed onward, plunging more deeply into the 
dense growth of evergreen. 

The day passed. What was Slocum todo? He resolved still to 
be the friend of Miss Spencer. He remembered how he himself had 
lauded the gambler, and that his noble-heartedness and manly 
character had often been the theme of conversation ; and. many sur- 
mises had been made by himself and others of the probable position 
in society Pete might have held had circumstances been otherwise. He 
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remembered too, what had not been alluded to in their surmisings, 
that Pete had made his own circumstances and chosen his own life. 
He remembered the rumors of the wrongs Pete had done to Madame 
Louise, and the warnings of Jim Andrews. There was deep hatred 
in his heart for Pete. He would have sought revenge, but that would 
betray the secret of Miss Spencer’s wrong. Miss Spencer’s wrong! 
No; it was the impulse of her goodness, which sought to rescue the 
gambler from his vices. His divinity began to glow out again in 
splendid colors. He would crush his jealous outrage on her beneath 
his feet. He would even, if Miss Nettie loved Pete, be her friend ; 
yes, he would be her friend now, and go to her with advice and 
counsel, rescue her from Pete, or see that no dishonor came near her. 
Slocum had little knowledge of womankind ; but if he had known 
more, perhaps he would have been equally foolish. 

Miss Nettie received him kindly, tenderly ; but Slocum’s mind was 
made up, and before long he dashed into his subject: “ I saw you with 
Mr. Vallelay yesterday.” 

Miss Nettie’s face was unmoved. A little film of ice came over her 
manner: “ You did?” 

Slocum felt his courage oozing away from him ; the consequence 
was just as always happens under like circumstances. Slocum, who 
had determined to keep cool, got excited, spoke more strongly than 
he intended ; Miss Nettie was grandly unconscious. Her words were 
few, but they cut keenly. Slocum only knew that he came out of the 
contest, for it assumed that form, vanquished, with a well-defined idea 
that he was a fool. One thing was positive to his mind when he 
started home in a half-dazed condition, that words had been spoken 
which separated them forever. That night the poor fellow went to 
his cabin rather a dirty-looking object, and tumbled into bed with his 
boots on. His mining ¢omrades sagely arrived at the conclusion that 
Slocum and his goddess had “had a muss.” 

The days went by. Slotum was changed ; his unrest began to tell. 
He frequented the gambling-tables, he drank. His companions in the 
mine sympathised with him, but soon found none dared hint a word 
of disparagement of Miss Nettie, and she became in their cabins a 
tabooed subject. Pete’s habits were more irregular at the Tent than 
usual ; and when Pete was gone, Madame Louise did not show herself, 
Madame Louise had interviews with Dr. Woodland, who prescribed, 
and that accounted for her altered countenance and moody turns and 
frequent absences. . 

The fall had come. A dull brown overspread the ground ; no 
grass, no flowers on the hillsides, But no trees shed their leaves ; the 
woods put on no beautiful attire of crimson and scarlet and ‘yellow. 
The oaks, the pines, the cedars, the cypress, the redwood were always 
green. Perhaps a deeper, darker, drier green than when spring 
started the newer buds and the fresher fronds, but still green. Rain- 
less skies for months had lessened the water-flow and helped to lay 
bare the river-beds. The miners were getting into the deeper crevices, 
and the gold obtained was larger and more abundant. ‘The gaming 
saloons were as busy as ever, but almost every miner began to save 
something with which to go to the winter-diggings. There is, how- 
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ever, a perennial spring of hope in a miner’s bosom which debars him 
from reaping to any great extent the benefit of present prosperity. 
If in luck, his gains are a mere trifle to those which are to come ; if 
not in luck, he has a fortune in some crevice or some diggings just 
beyond him. Only a few more days, weeks at the very utmost, and 
the spot in which they always knew the gold was heaped would be 
reached and a grand fortune obtained. Men have worked in the 
mines with unabated ardor ever since ’49, with never a doubt on their 
minds that another month would make them rich. Some unforeseen 
accident, some little miscalculation has always interposed just at the 
critical moment ; but with this ignis fatuus before them, men have 
wrecked time, health, friends, home, all, and are still at work, certain 
“to strike it big in a short time.” There was not a man on the Bar 
who was not nerved to some extent with this hope ; nor were the indi- 
cations unpromising. The deeper they had dug into the bed of the 
river, the richer every mine had become. The upper crevices in some 
mines were exceedingly rich; in all, yielded a good return. What 
would the lower be? 

One day a dark cloud rested over the town, and a few drops of rain 
fell — just enough to remind the miners of the fact that rain did fall 
sometimes in California. For a little while men’s hearts sank: 
heavy rains meant no good to river-mining. However, the rain 
passed away, the skies were bright as ever, the river still kept falling. 
The miners only strengthened and made their dam higher, dug their 
ditches deeper, and worked a little more steadily at their claims for a 
few weeks. But those few drops of rain had disturbed some of the 
more cautious companies. They were unwilling the rainy season 
should set in without having secured “winter diggings,” and one or 
more of their number had been sent out on a prospecting tour. The 
Cafions, gulches and creeks that were now dry, but during the winter 
poured their streams into the river, were carefully examined, and 
many claims were located upon them. Many went away to the moun- 
tain valleys and to the placer diggings, and there located claims 
to work during the winter. These would stake off claims corres- 
ponding with the number of their river associates, or with parties 
from different river-claims who employed them to do so. The store- 
keepers at the Bar began to allow their stocks to decrease, and the 
pack-trains of Tainer were kept in constant employment removing 
some of the material of the stores before the heavy rains came. 
There was a general feeling of insecurity which drew men in unusual 
numbers to the saloons, and kept the Round Tent in full blast. 
Pete seemed to have lost interest in the tables. He was very fre- 
quently away at night after the games were well started, and it was 
observed by many that soon after Pete’s disappearance Madame 
Louise too would retire to her own room. This, however, elicited 
but little remark, as every one did as his inclination prompted ; but 
the altered looks of the Madame, her capricious moods towards Pete, 
were often the themes of discussion. On more than one occasion an 
altercation had arisen between them in which the lady had shown a 
vindictiveness and irascibility towards him foreign to her whole 
former conduct. Slocum expended his feelings in moodiness and 
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work. Jim Andrews was his only companion, and the true and 
sturdy old fellow was a friend to him when he most needed a true 
friend. 


VIII.—TuHeE MuRDERER. 


Rain came at length, a good hearty rain. The river rose, the waters 
came rushing down from gulch and creek and cafion ; but the strong dam 
held it in check, and the large ditch took it “ booming ” down below our 
claims. The pumps were only worked with greater vigor, and the miners 
strained every nerve to gather the golden treasure that was “ just 
beyond them.” It would take very heavy rains to break the dam or 
fill the ditch, and so we seemed to feel only a new pleasure in battling 
with a new element. , 

“Tt will have to come a little heavier than that to drive us from our 
piles,” said Bob Stoddard, as we stood in the Round Tent one Sunday 
morning and watched the rain fall, as it came down in volumes that 
promised a “heavy wet.” A great crowd had assembled there that 
day. It was one of those dark, dreary, dismal days, when men will 
not work, yet must have companionship. The tables were loaded 
with coin and dust, and the players ready with their games. A sudden 
gust of water had called many outside to witness the heavy fall 
which occasioned Bob’s remark. A lull, a streak of sunshine, and 
then the noise of the gamblers and the drinkers. “ Boys,” said a 
breathless voice at the door —“ boys, Herc’s found ! ”— and there, with 
a white face, stood one of our number, with the identical canvas 
breeches from which Bob Crampton, or Hercules, on the night of his 
disappearance had improvised a “purse” to hold his winnings. - As 
this garment was displayed, with its one leg half gone, there was a 
general rush towards the holder. “ Herc’s gone!” he again exclaimed 
— “not gone home, but gone forever! He’s been murdered, boys! 
— murdered by the same villains that murdered the other boys ; and 
those villains must have been with us that night— must be here 
now!” 

An appalling silence fell on that noisy, boisterous crowd of a few 
moments ago ; again that terrible feeling of insecurity which had 
crept over men’s minds when the first discovery was made, came 
sweeping over us, and strong and brave men grew pale as they looked 
around them, as if the guilty ones must disclose the dread secret by 
look or word. The silence lasted but for a moment, and then a hum 
of eager voices demanded to know all. The story was soon told. 
Some miners who had been prospecting down the river, by a bluff 
which stood near the path to Crampton’s cabin, observed something 
white beneath the bluff, which they went to examine. A man’s leg 
was partly exposed from a mass of stone and dirt, the latter of which 
had been washed away by the rains. After digging away the debris, 
sufficient was discovered to lead to the conviction that it was. the 
body of our strong friend. At first it was supposed that he might 
have fallen over the bluff ; but when the corpse was uncovered, a bullet- 
hole through the forehead showed what his fate had been. 

“Yes,” said the narrator, “Herc has been murdered for that 
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money — murdered by some one who knew he had it, and was with us 
that night in this tent ;” and as he said this he looked indignantly 
around until his eye fell on the dealer who had lost in that game. 
Hardly had the eye of the speaker fallen on this man when twenty 
excited men rushed towards him. He did not quail; but at the 
moment Pete stepped forward. “Surely, gentlemen, there are some 
of you who remember sitting by that table and listening to his yarns 
about games until morning.” A silence ; then one or two spoke up 
and testified they remembered it all, and could prove that he could not 
have been concerned in the robbery and murder on that night at 
least. - Soon the Tent was almost deserted. 

The murdered man’s trowsers had been thrown on one of the 
tables, and had been disregarded during the excitement ; but when 
the crowd departed two men started for them ; one was Pete Valle- 
lay, the other Jim Andrews. Andrews secured them, with the obser- 
vation as he glanced at Pete, “ Rags will tell tales sometimes ; maybe 
these here rags will hunt down the beast that did this thing.” Pete 
did not reply, nor did a feature move until Jim’s back was turned, and 
his expression then was only witnessed by Louise. 

The whole Bar flocked to the scene of the murder. A coffin was 
made, the remains placed within it and consigned to the grave. In 
the removal of the body to the coffin a bullet dropped from the skull. 
It was picked up, closely examined by several, and disappeared. A 
thousand conjecturés were made as to the murderers, a thousand 
schemes were projected for discovering them ; yet they were indi- 
vidual conjectures and individual schemes. When we again assembled, 
men were silent. There was more than fear at work among them, 
but by mutual consent all avoided the Tent. The mystery we all 
felt must lie there ; but how? who? 

The next night Jim Andrews and Slocum were standing if a 
saloon looking at a game, when the shoulder of the elder was 
touched, and Jim turning, saw a slightly-built young man, with black 
hair and a little black moustache, who beckoned him away. Slocum, 
who scarcely raised his eyes from the game as his companion left his 
side, recognised the young man who had been crouching in the 
chaparral when he turned from the sight that had unhinged his life. 
At first he made as though he would follow, but a gesture from Jim 
restrained him. The other two went a short distance apart, and 
stopped where they could not be overheard. 

“Tainer has a large sum of money in his house, which he intends 
carrying away to-morrow ; it is the money belonging to the miners,” 
were the first words of the young man. 

Jim was silent, but the thought flashed across his mind that he was 
about to be asked ,to become an accomplice in a robbery, and he 
prepared himself for an emergency. 

“ You are the friend of Tainer, aint you?” said the youth. 

“T am,” replied Andrews. 

“To-night at twelve o’clock you may learn something of the mur- 
derers, if you will go on the side of Tainer’s house facing the path and 
hide yourself. Perhaps you had better take that young fellow,” 
glancing at Slocum, “with you ; and be sure you are both well armed ; 
Tainer may need you.” 
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He was about to leave when Jim caught his arm. “How do you 
know anything about this?” 

“T have the canvas purse and the torn shirt,” was the reply, and 
with a dexterous twist he escaped from Jim’s grasp and was lost in the 
darkness. 

Jim generally made up his mind before he proceeded to ‘action. 
“ Fust,” said he to himself, “ fust, Pete may want to take a shot at this 
chicken, and sarve him as he did them other fellows. It must a bin 
Pete that did it, sure, only I can’t prove it. But I’m bound to see this 
thing out anyhow.” So he communicated what he had heard as well as 
his own surmisings to Slocum, and they determined to go and see what 
came of the mysterious intimation. Each armed himself with a rifle and 
two revolvers, and sought their place of rendezvous by different 
routes. 

They encountered each other under an oak which stood near the 
house, and had as good a view of the path as the darkness would 
permit, and waited with breathless impatience further developments. 
An hour passed on. A quick but light tread was heard, and soon the 
form of a man was seen cautiously approaching the house. At the 
same time a light gleamed out of one of the windows from a small 
point in a displaced curtain. “It is from Miss Spencer’s room,” 
whispered Slocum. The figure approached, and as he drew nearer 
the house he began to whistle a soft, low bar of music. The curtain 
closed ; a door which opened on the path was thrown open. Miss 
Nettie clad in white stood for a moment at the door ; the light from 
the room fell on her form, illuminating her head and beautiful face, 
and in‘an instant she was in the embrace of the whistler, her head 
resting on his shoulder. The light flashed out as they entered the 
room, and Slocum stood trembling and with a face so pale that it 
looked as though it gleamed with light through the darkness, for the 
light had disclosed the features of Pete Vallelay. 

With an oath he sprang towards the door as it closed, and in a 
moment or so longer would have broken it down ; and one soul — 
perhaps two— would have entered eternity, had not the strong arm 
of Andrews held him back. “Goll darn it, Slocum, you’ve lost her! 
but let her go her own way. You can’t mend matters, and you will 
only destroy the only hope for her if you make a muss.” Slocum 
turned —tried to speak —fell as though dead. At that moment a 
slight form stepped from beneath another tree at a short distance and 
confronted Andrews: 

“ Why didn’t you let that fool kill him?” 

Jim looked at the man. “Who are you? What did you mean by 
sending us on this fool’s chase? Where is the murderer of the boys?” 

“You saw him goin that room, and but for you even that white- 
livered fool would have killed him for it,” and he contemptuously 
spurned the body of Slocum. 

“ What proof that he was the murderer?” 

“T told you I had the purse, the shirt—yes, and I have the com- 
panion of the dirk and Pete’s pistol, You have the rest.” 

“ And who in the name of Beelzebub are you?” 

The youth took off a cap which had been drawn down over his 
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features, shook out a mass of black hair, disclosing the features of 
Madame Louise, and vanished. 

It was some time before Slocum recovered. When he did so, he 
would have rushed into the house, but Jim Andrews told him of the 
net that was weaving around Pete, and again urged him to have pity 
on the fame of the girl he once loved. 

It is wonderful how a love once placed, if true, clings to the object 
of its affection, and will even survive the shock which destroys con- 
fidence, honor and esteem. The shock to Slocum, even with his 
past experiences, had been a terrible one. In a moment he had seen 
the foundation on which all his hopes in life had been built, crumble, 
He saw the one in whom above all others he confided, as she really 
was ; and while the first impulses of his passionate nature would have 
stricken down the destroyer, yet the words of Andrews had recalled 
him. He loved her yet; he would do nothing to injure her or 
put a blot on her fair fame. He could suffer, she should not ; and 
the man actually prayed for her, though his lips had long been sealed 
to prayers for himself. 


IX.—TuHE WATERSPOUT. 


Jim Andrews was prompt in action. Before morning he had 
gathered the silent evidences of guilt, and could trace the whole series 
of events. He confided his secret to but few, and those few were 
those on whom he could rely. Madame Louise was invaluable: her 
resources seemed unbounded. Jealousy had nerved her investigations, 
and there was a steadiness of purpose shown in the manner in which 
she had followed up every clew that almost amazed the men. The 
secret of Miss Nettie’s perfidy was by solemn compact not to be known 
outside of those who had seen it. 

The morning dawned which was to expose the terrible secrets 
which were to give a name to our Bar. It was not raining, but a por- 
tentous darkness overhung the whole sky. Now and then a drizzle, 
coming from clouds which bent down in great black waves and then 
rolled away, lighting up for a moment only to make the succeeding 
gloom deeper. A few old topers, shivering along from their cabins to 
the saloons to get their morning dram, were the only evidences of 
life on the Bar. It had been determined to wait until the Tent was 
crowded, then arrest Pete, and accuse him openly of his crimes, and 
array the evidences of his guilt one by one and step by step before the 
miners, and then his doom was.sealed. There was but little law that 
availed at that time ; what there was had no “delays.” Justice was 
swift and terrible, and the crimes which had thrilled our hearts with 
distrust and fear would have no advocates there. It was known that 
Pete’s courage, strength, and coolness would make his arrest haz- 
ardous, but there were equally determined men. Slocum asked, and 
was granted the request, to be the first to lay hands upon him.: 

The day wore on; the rain had increased in volume, and anxious 
as the miners were to work their claims, yet one by one companies 
broke off from work and wandered to the town. Few had any 
doubt of the ability of the dam and ditch to carry off all the water 
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that might fall. Many indulged in the hope that the winter might 
not necessarily drive them from their claims. The camp was full 
long before the usual time ; the Round Tent, contrary to usual custom, 
was in full operation ; Madame Louise was at her table ; Pete stood 
near the door that led to his room, carelessly looking on the throng. 
A hurried consultation outside among those who knew, and twenty 
men carelessly lounged into the saloon, and as carelessly stationed 
themselves near where Pete stood. Slocum and Andrews entered 
together. The former walked directly to where the gambler was, 
and in a loud voice spoke, as he laid his hands on his shoulder, at 
the same time presenting a revolver: “ Pete Vallelay, I arrest you in 
the name of the miners of this Bar for the murder of Bob Crampton, 
George Jenks, and Philip Snyder.” The words rang through the 
house loud and clear asaclarion. In an instant there was a still- 
ness like death. Men turned paler than Pete did as he heard that 
voice. There was a quick motion of his hand towards his revolver, 
a shadow over his features, which dissipated in an instant, a glance 
around. Twenty men stood silent with drawn revolvers ; twenty 
rugged miners, on each of whose faces sat rigid determination. In 
an instant Pete was as cool and self-possessed as before. 

“ Boys, are you joking ?” he asked. 

“ Are you ready for trial?” was the response. 

Pete quietly allowed himself to be disarmed, and only said, “ Try 
me as soon as youwish.” The whole affair was conducted so rapidly 
that many even then thought—some even still think—it was a 
tremendous joke. 

Hardly had this occurred when there broke upon the silence of 
the crowd a low moaning roar, something like the sough of the wind 
through the trees, ,rising higher and higher ; then the voice of Tainer, 
who stood in the doorway with a ghastly face —“ Boys, look for your 
lives ; the river is rising and bursting down upon us!” All rushed 
towards the door. From the Tent could be seen up the river several 
miles, and there rolling down, dashing and foaming, tearing huge 
rocks from their beds and lofty trees from the roots, came the furious 
river, dashing wildly down, foaming in its resistless rage, crushing 
everything before it. Then, rising above it all, were shrieks from 
women and timid men, who blindly rushed hither and thither, hardly 
conscious of what they were about. Pete dashed into the room that 
held his treasures, his bags of coin and dust ; he seized all he could 
and sprang away for life. 

Slocum had but one thought: Miss Nettie was in danger. Making 
his way through the bewildered throng, he saw her flying from the 
waters. He dashed towards her, seized her in his arms, and began 
to bear her towards a point of safety. Slocum was strong, and 
Slocum loved ; but there was weight about Miss Nettie which belied 
her slender looks; even he panted as he bore his burden along. 
Miss Nettie’s weight had been increased by many a chispa and 
nugget, which she had not forgotten even in that hour of danger. 
Gold, which has destroyed so many, came near destroying them both, 
The dash of the waters was around Slocum as he bore her up the 
hill, to the point on which Pete had taken refuge with his gold ; but 
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he did not perceive him until, battling his way through the raging 
water and the floating drift, he had almost reached the point, and 
exhausted as he was, raised the half-fainting form in his hands to 
place her there. As he did so, Pete reached down and seized her 
by the arm, and with a quick movement placed her higher up on the 
rock, at the same time driving his foot into the face of Slocum with 
such force that it knocked him from his footing. Throwing out his 
arms as he fell, his hand encountered the leg of Pete, which he 
clutched in a desperate grip, and dragged the gambler with him into 
the raging waters. Pete’s hand convulsively caught the lady’s dress ; 
but happily for her, the frail fabric gave way, and she was saved. 
The two men were instantly swept away. 

Not until this moment had Slocum known who it was that he had 
drawn with him. His first impulse was to spend what strength he 
had to save one whom he had unwittingly forced into danger; but 
when he saw the face of Pete, with a low but exultant cry he wound 
his arms with all his renvaining strength about his adversary. Pete 
knew that embrace meant death, but did not even then lose his 
presence of mind. His arms were free, his great strength remained, 
and while they were swept along, he gathered all his remaining 
energies and dealt a tremendous blow on the head of Slocum, who 
sank under the water. At that instant a tall pine from whose roots 
the earth had been washed away, fell, and a branch striking the head 
of the gambler, crushed it in an instant, and the two lifeless forms, 
now separated, were borne down the torrent. 

The waters subsided almost as quickly as they had risen, leaving a 
frightful scene of desolation. The dam had yielded in an instant ; 
huge boulders and great trees filled the claims ; the homes of those 
who had built their cabins and buried their money within fifty feet of 
the river-bed had been swept away, and no human eye could detect 
the place where they once had been. The town had succumbed ; 
houses, saluvons, tents, all were gone save one saloon, which still 
remains. ‘Tainer’s house, Tainer’s family, except himself and one 
child, were gone. All was so completely changed that localities were 
hardly distinguishable. As far as the eye could reach up and down 
the river there was the same awful spectacle of ruin. Trees, rocks, 
and drift piled up in places in inextricable confusion ; in some places 
deep troughs ploughed out of the river’s bed, in which a lake of water 
rested ; in others, mighty piles of debris reaching far up the mountain 
side. Yet as the sun went down, the waters of the river flowed as 
calmly and sung as musically and gleamed as brightly as though no such 
terrible convulsion had afew hours before surged through the defile. 
On the shores of that mighty chaos lay Pete Vallelay and Slocum, 
both apparently dead. By them were three living forms, two women 
and aman. By the side of Slocum sat faithful Jim Andrews. He 
had found the body of his friend, had detected the flutterings of the 
pulse, and with the slender means at his disposal had done what he 
could, kindled a fire to warm him, clothed him with his own garments, 
and sat that night to watch the battle between life and death. 

As the morning dawned the battle was over ; Slocum was alive, but 
with mind and body shattered. This is he whose story we began with 
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a tottering, half-idiotic, gray-haired old man of forty-five. And 
through those night-watches there sat another, with black dishevelled 
hair flowing down her sides, dark eyes red with weeping, and a bruised 
and mangled head lying in her lap. 

Further up the river sat another woman, whose beautiful light brown 
tresses too were unbound and floated loose, while she sat and watched 
the deepening night, the drifting clouds, the coming morning, and 
clutched with eager hand the gold that Vallelay had saved. 

B. R. 








DR. JOHN DEE AND SIR EDWARD KELLY. 


—quicquid dicam aut erit, aut non: 
Divinare etiam magnus mihi donet Apollo. 


Hor. 11. Sat. v. 59-60. 


N the sixteenth century, the English had no prophet to rival 
Nostradamus ; and the other countries of Europe were in a like 
hopeless inferiority when compared to France. All of them, doubtless, 
abounded in soothsayers of local renown and of low degree, for no 
age is without them. England had her full share of such false fires, 
which glimmered like terrestrial reflections of the stars ; and had 
enough to attract the speculative regards of Lord Bacon. Indeed, it 
is somewhat singular that in the year preceding Bacon’s birth, and 
only two years after the completion of the Centuries of Nostradamus, 
William Fulke, the sturdy advocate of the English Translations of the 
Scriptures, published an Anti-prognosticon or counterblast to Nostra- 
damus and his British contemporaries, specifying Cunningham, Lous, 
Hill, and Vaughan, the predecessors of a larger swarm in the first half 
of the ensuing century. The British Isles could scarcely have been 
unfurnished with professed oracles of fate in a period so marked by 
multiplied anxieties, by great contending interests, by portentous 
chances, by bewildering perplexities, and by sudden vicissitudes of 
fortune. The time was a very hot-bed for unblushing adventurers in 
vaticination, by inspiration, divination, hallucination, astrology, necro- 
ancy, chiromancy, and all the other mancies commemorated by 
Babel and his expositors. The crop was necessarily large, when 
acicester, with his intrigues, his ambitions, his wiles, and his nefarious 
arts, deemed himself the presiding genius of the state through the 
favor of a doting queen. But both the country and the crisis of des- 
tiny were more prolific of adroit and unscrupulous statesmen than of 
28 
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memorable seers. Few, indeed, of the prescient sages hazarded 
important predictions or obtained permanent notoriety. A small 
circle of wondering believers, and a narrow and transitory fame among 
the vulgar ring, were all the honors that most of them won. Some 
performed their parts on a loftier, some on a lower stage, but nearly 
all without distinction. One man, however, did arise, who filled a 
larger sphere, mingled with higher associates than the rest, experienced 
the most singular fortunes, and bequeathed to later times a reputation 
as a wizard which descended through the ensuing generations, and 
is not wholly obliterated, though wofully obscured, even now. His 
prophetic pretensions were audacious enough, but his prophetic 
achievements are almost undiscoverable. Yet the singular union in 
him of science and charlatanry, of high abilities and wretched delu- 
sions, render his character and labors one of the most curious studies 
in the annals of popular vaticination. He is too the predecessor and 
exemplar of a cluster of inferior luminaries, of a more baleful import, 
in the succeeding generatfons. This noted sage was the notable and 
notorious Dr. John Dee. His life and its vicissitudes form a curious 
chapter in the history of popular prophecy. 

The Rev. John Dee, M. A. Cantab, and perhaps D. D. ex gratia, 
was born in London on the 13th day of July, in the year 1527, about 
two months after the storming of Rome by the Imperialists under the 
Constable de Bourbon, and while bluff King Harry was beginning to 
meditate the divorce of his queen, Catharine of Arragon. He was 
son of Roland Dee, gentleman-server to Henry VIII., and grandson 
of Bedo Dee, standard-bearer of Lord Ferrars at the battle of Tour- 
nay. His family was of Welsh origin, and he claimed for it a descent 
from Owen ap Tudor, the founder of the royal Tudor line. 

At the age of fifteen, John Dee was sent to Cambridge to complete 
his studies at St. John’s College. Here he remained five years, 
engaged in the diligent prosecution of all the learning of the time. 
He must have devoted himself with peculiar assiduity and success to 
mathematical inquiry, for in his earliest manhood he took rank as one 
of the first mathematicians of the day. In May 1547 he visited Flan- 
ders, great changes having already occurred in European affairs since 
the commencement of the year, by the death of Henry VIII. of 
England, and of Francis I. of France ; and by the recent victory of 
the Emperor Charles V. over the Protestant Electors of Hesse and 
Saxony at Mihlberg. His stay was brief, and it is useless to inquire 
what business or attraction tempted the youth of twenty to the Nether- 
lands. It may have been the design or desire of prosecuting his 
further studies at the celebrated University of Louvain, where he after- 
wards sought a refuge. On the present occasion he returned to 
England after an absence of a few weeks or months, and was 
admitted to the degree of A. M. and appointed a Fellow of Trinity 
College: : 

His stay in England was not much longer than his sojourn in 
Flanderg had been. In the course of the next year, 1548, he withdrew 
to Louvain to escape the hazards which menaced him at home from 
the imputation of being a conjuror. He was only twenty-one, and 
thus appears to have already displayed his addiction to suspicious arts 
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and forbidden knowledge. It is necessary to note this precocious 
revelation of his tastes and tendencies, for it has an important bearing 
on the estimation of his subsequent conduct in life. On his previous 
visit to the Continent he had brought home with him many ingenious 
mathematical instruments, fabricated under the direction of Gemma 
Frisius, and a pair of globes made by Gerard Mercator, with other 
valuable or useful curiosities. Of all these treasures he granted his 
fellow-students the free use, and presented most of them to his college 
when he took leave of it. 

During this second visit to the Continent he read lectures on Euclid 
in the University of Rheims, perhaps in the University of Paris also. 
They established his reputation as an able and original mathema- 
tician, and were received with great applause. The applause was a 
singular accompaniment of these prelections ; for Euclid is not an 
author calculated to appeal very. strongly to the feelings, and the 
propositions of geometry are not apt to provoke rhetorical display. 
Unless the orator ventured to discuss the intricate theary of the Loves 
of the Triangles, or digressed into the tender attachments of oscu- 
lating curves, and the crosses experienced by conjugate axes, it is not 
easy to discover, in this changed and mechanical era of the world, by 
what mathematical fuel the fire was fomented which warmed the audi- 
tory into applause. 

In 1551 Dee returned to England. He met with kind attentions 
from Sir John Cheke, the tutor of the boy-king, Edward VI. He was 
introduced to his youthful Majesty, and was gratified by the sovereign 
with a pension of one hundred crowns. This he exchanged on the 
gth of May 1553 for the rectory of Upton-upon-Severn, which seems 
to have been a holy and perhaps unprofitable sinecure as long as it 
remained in his keeping. 

Notwithstanding his ecclesiastical benefice and his clerical preten- 
sions, Dee appears to have diligently prosecuted the study of the 
black arts, like a genuine mathematicus of the elder time, when a 
mathematician was still an astrologer and speculator. In 1555 he 
was accused of practising sorcery against the dignity and life of 
Queen Mary, that innocent lamb and much-neglected consort of 
Philip II. of Spain. He was arrested and carried before the high 
officers of government. He was examined before the Secretary of 
State, then by the Privy Council, then tried in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, then again in the Star Chamber. When nothing was proved 
against him but fantasy and folly, he was turned over to the tender 
mercies of Bishop Bonner to receive the benefit of ecclesiastical 
censure, and was incarcerated in the episcopal dungeons. In the 
Bishop’s prison he was “bedfellow to Barthlet Green,” who was 
speedily burnt for heresy. Dee luckily escaped the brilliant but 
premature end of the companion of his bed, and was liberated 
exactly a week before the departure of the royal bridegroom from 
the English shores. 

This accusation, trial and imprisonment augmented Dee’s notoriety, 
and proved of signal advantage to him on the demise of the crown. 
He was solemnly consulted by the Council of State in regard to the 
most auspicious day for the coronation of the Princess Elizabeth, the 
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new Queen. Soon after her accession he presented to her an erudite 
and interesting memorial, urging the collection and. preservation of 
the ancient archives and literary monuments of the realm. The 
memorial is given at length in the Biographia Britannica, and exhibits 
learning, intelligence and good sense strangely at variance with those 
characteristics of the prescient Doctor which entitle him to a place 
among the prophets of the people. It was singularly unfortunate for 
the history of England that his suggestions were not promptly acted 
on, and that we had to wait till the nineteenth century for the accom- 
plishment of his desires by the appointment and action of the Record 
Commission and by the imperial publication of the monuments of 
British history. If that reverential care of the historical documents 
of the realm had been bestowed by the State at the commencement 
of Elizabeth’s reign which has been exhibited only since the reign of 
George IV., we might have obtained a much better knowledge of the 
growth of the English Commonweal, and of the mighty revolutionary 
movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, than we can 
now reasonably hope for. This sagacious project ought to be held in 
remembrance as some compensation for the multiplied extravagances 
of the learned doctor’s career. 

Whether it was the service rendered by casting the horoscope for 
the coronation, or the zeal and intelligence exhibited in the memorial 
on the national records, which won the royal favor, Queen Elizabeth 
in the first years of her reign became, on the suggestion of the favorite 
Leicester, a pupil of Dr. Dee in the kindred sciences of mathematics 
and astrology. She does not appear to have pursued her studies in 
these branches with remarkable diligence or with signal success ; but 
she contracted in this intercourse a regard for her preceptor, which 
ensured to him distinction and protection, and frequently ministered 
to his support. 

In 1564 Dee again passed over to the Continent, and remained 
there for several years. While he lay sick at Louvain in 1571, his 
sovereign manifested her concern for him by sending two of the royal 
physicians to minister relief. He recovered in spite of this ominous 
medical conjunction. The celebrated epigram of Dr. Glynn was 
still unwritten, and it had not yet been announced on professional 
authority that — 

Two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
Will row you quicker to the Stygian shores. 


Dee got well notwithstanding all the medical efforts undertaken for 
his recovery, and returned to England. It is not apparent what had 
been his occupations abroad. They might include and would osten- 
sibly be the pursuit of recondite knowledge ; but from the Queen’s 
solicitude on his behalf it may well be suspected that he was employed 
in the public capacity, so familiar in that age, of political agent or 
foreign spy. His migration to the Netherlands coincided with the 
Dutch Revolt; his sickness of Louvain was contemporaneous with 
the Duke of Alva’s Tribunal of Blood: so that there would be abun- 
dant matters of interest in that quarter in regard to which Elizabeth 
and her ministers would desire prompt and full information.’ Dee’s 
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acquaintance with the country and people, his learned associations 
and his starry proclivities, might well conceal his political inquisitions. 
Lilly declared him to have been a regularly pensioned agent of the 
English government. Hooke entertained the same opinion, and con- 
sidered his Book of Enoch to be merely the key to the cyphers 
employed in his cryptographic notes. There were no foreign corres- 
pondents for newspapers in those days, and it was an important part 
of Walsingham’s statecraft to employ regular intelligencers in foreign 
countries. Antony Bacon, the elder brother of the Lord Chancellor, 
and the personal friend of Henry of Navarre, was one of this fraternity. 
Our presaging doctor may well have been another. 

On his return to his native country, Dee established himself at 
Mortlake on the Thames, with which there appears to have previously 
been some family connection. It is at no great distance from London, 
on the Surrey side, in the midst of the most charming scenery, and 
surrounded by localities rich in historical associations. It lies only 
two miles to the east of Richmond. Richmond Park, and Nonsuch, 
the favorite country retreat of Queen. Elizabeth, are still nearer. 
Bacon’s summer abode, and Twickenham, afterwards ennobled by 
the villas of Lady Mary Montague and of Pope, were in the vicinity. 
To the southwest lay Bushy Park, the seat in recent years of the Queen 
Dowager Adelaide ; and still closer on the southeast was Wimbledon, 
so convenient and notorious for duels during the administration of 
the younger Pitt. Almost joining it, in the bend of the Thames to 
the northwest, were the Gardens of Kew, as yet denied any botanical 
or other celebrity. The little hamlet of Mortlake stretched along 
the Thames for a couple of miles, and was most delightfully and 
favorably situated. It was at easy distance from London on-the 
main road of the royal progresses from Greenwich and the capital to 
Richmond. 

Hither Dr. Dee retired to seek tranquillity in the neighborhood of 
the court and in the hopes of favor, and to plunge into abstruse 
calculations for the State, for his patrons and for himself. Hither he 
brought his library of rare books and his rich collection of mathe- 
matical, astronomical, astrological, alchemical and miscellaneous in- 
struments. Hither he conveyed his divining-cup and his magic 
mirror, of which he made such large use afterwards. Here he found 
a brief but honored repose. He was not left long to the enjoyment 
of peace and seclusion. Notwithstanding royal attentions and courtly 
visitors of the highest rank and eminence, he was regarded with 
suspicion as a wizard and necromancer. He was harassed by a 
constantly recurring crop of debts encouraged by extravagant expen- 
ditures. 

In 1575 the Queen came to Mortlake to see the notable library of 
Dr. Dee, but learning that his wife was recently dead, she declined 
to enter the house. He was, however, summoned to the gate, had 
the honor of a long conversation with her Majesty, and explained to 
her the mysteries of his celebrated glass, into which spirits were 
invoked after the fashion of the Egyptian divination. Two years 
later he produced his “Observations upon the Comet,” which do 
equal credit to the extent of his scientific acquirements and to the 
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perspicuity of his judgment. He was very far from adopting the 
prevalent delusion that — 


This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns. 


Not very long afterwards he composed his excellent treatise on 
“The Reformation of the Calendar,” urging a needful reform which 
had been advocated by Roger Bacon four centuries before, but which 
was not accepted by England-till nearly two centuries more had 
elapsed. 

In the interval between these two publications Dr. Dee had received 
a strong manifestation of the royal confidence and regard, in being 
commissioned to consult two distinguished physicians in Germany 
with regard to the Queen’s health. More important inquiries may 
have been entrusted to him, but there is no mention of them. This 
duty he must have performed with entire satisfaction, as in the years 
immediately ensuing he was treated with increased favor and famili- 
arity by her Majesty, who throughout her life continued her good 
offices to him. Beside his kindly reception at court and his occasional 
employment in public service, the Queen manifested her interest in 
him by frequently stopping at Mortlake to confer with him on her 
journeys to and from London. There was also a frequent recipro- 
cation of presents, which probably detracted as much from Dee’s 
uncertain means as it added to them. He was, however, maintained 
in favor with the nobility and gentry attendant about their sovereign, 
and in relations of peculiar intimacy with the Earl of Leicester. 

This intimacy with Leicester portended little good, however much 
it might advance Dee’s standing at court. Leicester was sly, selfish 
and intriguing, hoping by a marriage with the Queen to attain the 
crown of England, which his elder brother had failed to secure by 
the double mishap of his marriage with Lady Jane Grey ; or hoping 
to mitigate any disappointment from the Maiden Queen by a union 
with Mary Queen of Scots; or willing, in case both these projects 
were frustrated, to console himself with the crown of the revolted 
Netherlands through the countenance and support of his royal mis- 
tress. With such hazardous and high-reaching aspirations, Leicester 
was always curious and provident of the future, and was at all times 
involved in dark machinations. He kept around him a clientd/e of 
astrologers, necromancers, alchemists, poisoners and seers of all sorts, 
to announce the mollia tempora fandi et agendi, or to remove obstruc- 
tions from his premeditated course. The Leicester of the Banquetting 
Hall and of the Royal Camarilla as he is presented in our histories, 
was a very different personage from the real Leicester as he may be 
detected in his closet. His life was filled with dangerous intrigues, 
and his spirit revelled in the conception of crimes by which he might 
profit. A statesman and a high court-official of the next generation 
remarked : “I fear he was too well seen in the Aphorismes of JVicholas 
the Florentine and in the reaches of Cesar Borgia.” 

Dee’s close connection with such a man could scarcely prove auspi- 
cious. The conjunction was of malign aspect, whether Dee remained 
innocent, unsuspecting and unconscious of Leicester’s chicanery, or 
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was a conscious and willing fellow-laborer in his questionings of 
destiny. At any rate Dee’s forecasting appetencies acquired a sur- 
prising development during the progress of this intercourse. His 
mathematical researches were exchanged for more direct means of 
intercourse with the world of shadows and with the unborn progeny 
of destiny. He became familiar with spirits; not with “the water 
of life,” which had been discovered by the Arabian alchemists, but 
with the darker spirits of the nether world, with the spectral shapes 
of the reanimated dead and with the phantasms of the absent. He 
deluded himself into the conviction, or simulated a belief, that by a 
prescribed course of unintelligible invocations he could summon to 
his presence the dim inhabitants of the phantom world, and thus 
obtain a mastery over the occult secrets of nature or the promises of 
coming times. His cup, his glass, his rod became his trusted com- 
panions. Was he deluded? Was he deluding? Was he crazy? Or 
was there such “method in his madness” as to indicate deliberate 
fraud? All these temperaments might be united in him, though our 
judgment leans to mercy’s side, and concludes that he was credulous 
and innocent at first, but was unconsciously led on from delusion to 
deception. 

While engaged in these bewildering occupations, he felt the need 
of some apt and impressible assistant, some young man who could 
“see visions ” for him, and be, what would be called in the slang of 
current credulity, “a medium.” His desires seemed at length to be 
gratified by the appearance of Edward Kelly. Him he took into his 
service. He was a young impostor from Worcestershire, who had 
been an apothecary, who had been at the University, but had left it 
speedily in disgrace, and who had lost his ears for some offence in 
Lancashire. He was cordially welcomed, but proved in future years 
a very inconvenient “Sergeant Kite” to him. The two hunted in 
couples: Kelly confirming and multiplying his master’s delusions, 
and by fraud and trickery endeavoring to fill his own and the common 
purse. Open house was kept for the reception of devils, spectres 
and inquiring visitors ; and from the volumes of “ Mysteries” which 
are preserved in print or in manuscript, there must have been abun- 
dant occupation. Whatever subterranean communications he may 
have received, he does not seem to have gecured much of the precious 
subterranean ore. Alchemy, astrology and Kelly contrived to drain 
him of all he received, and to reduce him to a state of great and 
‘pitiable destitution. 

While in the utmost straits, gazing at the stars and stumbling over 
the rocks, or tangled in the briars of the dismal earth, convers- 
ing with spirits, and dunned by creditors, he received a note from 
his patron, Leicester, informing him that he would shortly bring a 
Polish noble to dine with him. It is impossible to determine 
whether the hopes or the fears of the sage were the more excited by 
this portentous intelligence. Dee had neither suitable victuals nor 
money to provide entertainment for noblemen. He was obliged to 
inform his illustrious friend that ‘he could not entertain his self- 
invited guests without selling the remnant of his plate. Leicester 
informed Elizabeth of the distresses of her seer, and she sent him 
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forty angels —the most celestial visitants, and the most inspiriting, 
that had come to him for a long time. He certainly did not entertain 
angels unawares when Leicester arrived for dinner May 2d, 1583, 
and presented Albert Laski, Prince Palatin of Seradia (seradensis — 
Sieradz?). This Polish Count, or Prince, proved to be a bonne-bouche 
for the famishing host. He submitted himself to his instructions to be 
indoctrinated in all the marvels of forbidden lore ; he opened his purse 
for the other members of the triumvirate. The closest intimacy was 
established, and in the course of a year occasioned a painful dimuni- 
tion of his resources of the Palatine instead of an increase of his 
revenue. His means had probably vanished under the skilful manipu- 
lation of Kelly into smoke and ashes, by the projections and precipi- 
tations which consumed but did not produce gold and silver. 
Exhaustion of finances did not corrode the triple cord by which the 
colleagues were bound together. Creditors became clamorous, 
and all of them felt themselves forcibly attracted to foreign and 
more favoring shores. Laski gave assurances of cordial welcome, 
due appreciation, and ample fortune in Poland. Thither they bent 
their course in the beginning of 1584. Dee has chronicled the 
solemn event of their taking ship. Himself and his second wife, 
Jane Fromond, with the children, and Kelly and his wife, accom- 
panied Count Laski. 

They enjoyed for some months the hospitality of this Palatine at 
his princely seat in the south of Poland, extracting much gold from 
their host’s purse, but none from crucible or alembic. This process 
of exploring the virtues of the grand magisterium was exhausting, 
and became irritating to their entertainer. He directed their atten- 
tion to the neighboring kingdom of Bohemia. Thither they sped, 
bearing vain hopes and vainer promises to Prague, where the 
Emperor Rudolf II., the speculative, crack-brained, imperial adept 
in the black arts, held his court. ‘They were kindly received at first, 
but they soon disgusted the Imperial Majesty by their arrogant 
demeanor. Greedy of factitious gold, and eager to make money by 
novel modes he might be, but the assumption and effrontery of Dee 
and Kelly were too much for him to brook. The prospects of the 
wandering magicians were further overclouded by the intervention of 
the Church. Their vocation and their creed alike exposed them 
to ecclesiastical censure. The Papal Nuncio represented in strong 
terms the scandal of association with heretics, alchemists, astrologers, 
diviners and servants of the fiend. The Emperor, already offended, 
yielded to these expostulations, and dismissed them incontinently. 
They made their exit promptly: a few hours later they would have 
fallen into the clutches of the Nuncio, and have ended their career 
in the prison or at the stake. Such hazards they may very well have 
prognosticated. 

They returned to Poland, and sought Cracow, still sanguine though 
penniless, and lords of the future, though often without provision for 
the day. Fortune favored her blind adorers. They secured a pre- 
sentation to the King of Poland. Stephen Bathory had succeeded 
the runagate Henry of Valois on the Sarmatian throne, and had 
worn the uneasy crown for a period of ten years. Dee assured him 
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length of life and honor, predicting the assassination of Rudolph 
and the succession of Stephen to the empire. He asserted that to 
him the abstrusest secrets of nature were laid open, and that all the 
uncertainties of the future were revealed. The King listened, and 
would willingly have believed ; but the presumptuous boasting of the 
seer, and the total want of other result than the arrogant repetition 
of his pretensions, were not long in exciting contempt. 

Such adroit sharpers were not left without shelter, or exposed 
naked and helpless to the “ pelting of the pitiless storm.” Count 
Rosenberg, a wealthy Bohemian noble, offered them a retreat in his 
castle at Trebona. This protection was recompensed by the promise 
that he should become King of Poland, and should live five hundred 
years. Neither prediction was accomplished. At Trebona, the in- 
genious partners resumed their labors, their deceptions, and their 
delusions. Here Dee received instructions in the hermetic art from 
Kelly —“ Zaus sit Deo et Doctori meo E. K. Here Kelly did open 
to me the great secret, God be thanked!” Here, by his own decla- 
ration, Dee gave to Kelly “my Glass, so highly and long esteemed of 
our Queene and the Emperor Rodolph the second.” Kelly gave it to 
Rosenberg ; Rosenberg gave it to the Emperor ; and how it got back 
to England, where it now is, is by no means apparent. 

Some years of easy and abundant living, and still easier and more 
abundant deception, were spent in this Bohemian retreat. It did not 
cement the friendship of the chevaliers dindustrie, whom disappoint- 
ments had only bound closer together. Disputes arose between them. 
There were quarrels and reconciliations —the ladies curiously par- 
ticipating in both. The controversy was only embittered by Kelly’s 
decamping with much of the plunder that had been collected, and 
with some of Dee’s books of enchantment. 

Hereupon the Doctor began to cast anxious looks towards his 
English home. The relations of England with the House of Austria, 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, may have been concerned in 
producing such anxiety. Orders appear to have been sent from the 
office of the Secretary of State for the reappearance of both himself 
and Kelly. He, however, lingered in Germany nearly a year after 
Kelly’s flight, alleging the want of means and the dangers of the 
road. When he did set out, he travelled like a prince, with three 
coaches, a train of wagons, and escorted by a company of horse. His 
expenses amounted to $4000. Where did the $4000 come from? 
Had he succeeded in the great experiment? Had Kelly, when he 
rifled his cabinets, overlooked a larger sum of money than they were 
believed jointly to have possessed? Did the Emperor afford him 
bon voyage? Did Burleigh‘or Walsingham furnish the supplies? Did 
his Bohemian friends, or the “County Palatine,” raise this handsome 
amount in order to be relieved of his company? He would rather 
have relieved him of their cash than of his company, if he could have 
remained conveniently. 

He journeyed in state, he reached England safely, and he arrived 
without a tester in his pouch. He immediately presented himself at 
court, was cordially welcomed, and in less than three weeks received 
from the Queen a Christmas gift of $1000, which was a solid apprecia- 
tion of services rendered or of future services expected. 
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The gift was very necessary to the impecunious philosopher. 
Shortly after his departure from England, his library had been invaded 
and stripped of many of its treasures. The country bumpkins round 
had been alarmed by the rumors, by no means unfounded, that he 
was assiduous in unhallowed inquiries and held intercourse with 
devils. Nothing offends the superstitious multitude or excites its 
moral indignation so much as the allegation of any professional 
dealings with his Satanic Majesty, or with the princes of the powers of 
air. ‘Their virtuous sentiments are roused beyond all restraint. Ac- 
cordingly, the mob of Mortlake, in the supposed absence of the other 
devils, assailed his habitation, sacked his library, plundered his books, 
and burnt up his conjuring-tools. This rage inflicted permanent in- 
jury upon the world, for the collections of Dee were very valuable as 
well as curious. Whether the creditors from whom he had absconded 
did not commence the ravage, may be very fairly suspected. ' It suited 
the philosopher, however, to throw the blame on the ignorant and 
undistinguishable multitude. 

Soon after his return from Bohemia, Dee applied to the Queen for 
the reimbursement of his losses. He requested a commission to 
estimate alike his public services and his private damages. The 
commission was appointed. When the commissioners arrived, they 
found Dee in his library, with all his published works, and his manu- 
scripts, finished and unfinished, arranged on one table, and all his 
vouchers, royal testimonials, passports, &c.,on the other. As the sec- 
retary read his autobiography, he presented book, manuscript, testimo- 
nial or other evidence in support of its statements. —The commissioners 
were amazed, satisfied, or overwhelmed, and made a favorable report 
upon his case. The Queen promised him a pension, and gave him pre- 
ferment in the church by nominating him to a living in Wales and to 
the mastership of St. Cross, near Winchester. These advowsons 
were never enjoyed. A long and arduous negotiation with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Lord High Treasurer Burleigh was un- 
dertaken to secure these ecclesiastical benefices— but they were 
wholly unsuccessful. At length, in 1594, he resigns all hope in this 
quarter. “After I had hard the Archbishop his answers and dis- 
courses .. . I take myself confounded for all suing or hoping for 
any thing that was. And so adiew to the court and courting tyll God 
direct me otherwise! The Archbishop gave me a payre of sufferings 
to drinke.” * 

He had abundant reason to be dispirited. His family kept steadily 
increasing, and his substance was consumed in retorts, crucibles, and 
ashes. Yet throughout all his troubles, his hopes, his doubtful 
courses, his financial cares, and his uncertain appointments, he man- 
aged to live, and apparently to live well ; to preserve his distinguished 
aspirations, to entertain high company, and to borrow money as he 
had been borrowing it nearly all his life. 

Dr. Dee’s Diary lies before us. Brief, vague, and often unintelli- 
gible as are the entries, it affords curious glimpses into his daily life 
and into his secret feelings. It is surprising how extensive was his 





* Does this mean “‘a pair of sovereigns’? But the sovereign was not known in English coinage 
until 1817, the books say.—Ep, = 
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acquaintance with the notabilities of the time, and how cordial were 
his relations with them. Lord Burleigh invites him to dinner ; Sec- 
retary Walsingham and Lady Walsingham were visitors at his house ; 
Sir Philip Sydney calls upon him ; Sir Walter Raleigh interests him- 
self on his behalf ; Sir Humphrey Gilbert consults with him in regard 
to a Northwest Passage and to his voyage to America, and Adrian 
Gilbert gives him an interest in all mines discovered north of fifty 
degrees north latitude. 

When his daughter Madinia was christened, Sir George Cary, the 
cousin of Queen Elizabeth, was godfather, Lady Cobham and Lady 
Walsingham godmothers. “The unckle, Mr. Richard Candish, and 
his nephew the most famous Mr. Thomas Candish (Cavendish), who 
had sayled rownd abowt the world, did visit me at Mortlake.” A few 
days later, Richard Candish, Sir George Cary, and Whitgift, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, urge the Queen to appoint him Provost of Eton 
College. Next year, “Sir Thomas Jones (unaxed) offered me the castell 
of Emlyn in Wales, to dwell in as long as he had any interest in it, 
freely, with commodityes adjoyning unto it; and also as much mow 
land for rent as might pleasure me sufficiently : which his offers I did 
accept, and he was glad thereof.” Nothing further, however, seems 
to have been done. In 1593, “ Mr. Francis Blunt, brother to the late 
Lord Mountjoy, unkle to the Lord Mountjoy now living, and to Sir 
Charles of the Court, cam to be acquaynted-to me. August g. I 
dined with the Lord Keper (Sir John Puckering) at Kew ;” and again, 
a week later, “I and my wife and Katharine our dowghter, dyned 
with the Lord Keper at Kew.” After the lapse of ten days, “I was all 
day with the Lord Keper.” In December, “the Lord Willowghby his 
bowntiful promise to me. The Countess of Kent, his sister, and the 
Countess of Cumberland visited me inthe afternone.” Did they come 
as friendly visitors, or to inquire of the stars? In either case it shows 
the high connections which Dee had formed. He is sent for to 
attend the Queen in the privy garden at Greenwich. He sups with 
the Archbishop, and he invites him to his cottage in return. 

Dee, like most of his ambitious contemporaries, was fond of state» 
and show; he liked to “stand before princes.” These things were 
indeed almost a necessity in that day with any man who hoped to push 
his fortunes. The question naturally suggests itself: how was he able 
in his poverty to support the expenses of his establishment — the 
men-servants and the women-servants, the cattle and the horses that 
_ were his? He gives us minute details in regard to sundry receipts 
* and expenditures, by which we are enabled to accompany him in the 
solicitudes of his daily life. 

Within a month after his return from Bohemia, “Mr. Thomas 
Kelly (brother of Edward) offered me the loane of ten powndes in 
gold, and afterwards sent it me in Hungary new ducketes.” April 
19. “Mr. Emery has disbursed to me frankly betwene the tyme from 
Shrovetyde till this May £25.” May 23. Richard Candish “sent me 
a hogshead of claret wyne as a gift. The Lady Cobham sent my 
ng sugar, pepper, &c.” June 24. “£20 of Mr. Candish by Edward 

ilton.” Nov. 12, “The Archbishop of Canterbury gave me £5 in 


ryals and angels.” Nov. 28, “Mr, Candish on Saterday gave my wife 
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forty shillings, and on Tuesday after sent £10 in ryals and angels, 
and before he sent me £20— £32 in all.” Dec. 2. “ Her Majestie 
told Mr. Candish that she would send me an hundred angels to kepe 
my Christmas with all.” Dec. 6. the Queen sent him £50, and after- 
wards made the present £100. He thus received $900 of extraor- 
dinary revenue this year, besides wine, sugar, &c., and had received 
$1000 from the Queen at the preceding Christmas. 

The following years are notable for borrowing :—1591. March 2. 
“borrowed £20 upon plate.” July 28. “Mr. Dyer sent me xx angels.” 
1592. March 24. “£25, Mr. Thos. Mownson.” May 11. “1 borrowed 

10 of Master Thomas Smith.” December 2. “Sir Thomas George 
browght me a hundred marks from her Majestie.” 1593. Feb. 21. 
“TI borrowed £10 of Mr. Thomas Digges for one hole year.” March 
17. “At six afternone receyved from Mr. Francis Nicolls £15, part 
of one hundred pownds, the rest whereof, £85, is to be receyved from 
Mr. Nicolls within a fortnight after the annunciation of our Lady 
next ; and after that, in the beginning of June £100, and in Julie the 
third hundred powndes ; and I am to teach him the conclusion of 
fixing and teyning the moon, &c.” 

This last entry reveals the secret of Dee’s household economy. 
He was gaining a livelihood, while expecting his church dignities, by 
astrological calculations, by prophetical disclosures, by alchemical 
experiments, and by indoctrinating others in his occult lore. It may 
justify the supposition that many of his presents were for services 
rendered in some of these ways. It also explains, and is explained 
by an entry dated in 1590, Dec. 16: “Mr. Candish receyved from 
the Queene’s Majestie warrant by word of mowth, to assure me to do 
what I wold in philosophie and alchemie, and none shold chek, 
controll, or molest me.” 

These curious revelations might be greatly extended. It is rare 
that as thorough an insight into the life of a professional prophet can 
be obtained. 

These questionable occupations doubtless caused his failure to 
receive the church-livings to which he had been nominated. A 
dispensation was suggested, but no dispensation could be decorously 

ranted to one who was known from Moscow to London as an adept 
in the black arts, and who was supposed to be in daily converse with 
devils. The matter was at length compromised or salved over by his 
appointment to the wardenship of Manchester College. 

Before following him to his new abode, it will be well to resume 
the story of his former friend and companion, Edward Kelly, his 
“scryar,” who had deserted him at Trebona and ridden off to 
Prague. He was kindly received by the Emperor, who throughout 
his reign prosecuted the phantom of transmutation to the neglect of 
his imperial duties. Kelly professed to be in possession of the grand 
magisterium, and Dee assures us that he held the secret of the con- 
version of the baser metals into gold. This secured him support, 
employment and transitory honor. He was advanced by the Emperor 
to the rank of knighthood, and the Worcester apothecary henceforth 
appears as Sir Edward Kelly. He was put in charge of the Emperor’s 
projections, and for some time lived in clover, drawing from the im- 
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perial fisc gold for his operations, but returning none as the fruit of 
those operations. He had gone back to his old tricks and frauds. 
Either in consequence of the delay of the promised treasures, or of 
detection in actual embezzlement, he fell into disgrace and was shut ° 
up in prison, The Privy Council of England is said to have inter- 
ceded for his liberation, which is inexplicable, unless he was a political 
spy. He was soon released, re-admitted to favor, and appointed by 
Rudolph imperial chemist. His disinclination to return to England 
with Dee had been ascribed to his conscious inability to achieve his 
professions in regard to making gold. This inability was made 
unpleasantly manifest to the Emperor ; he again fell into disgrace, 
and was a second time imprisoned. He attempted to make his 
escape — let himself down from & high window by tying the sheets 
together, fell and injured himself so seriously as to cause his death in 
a short time. Such was the exit of the bold impostor, whose name fills 
a large space in the annals of alchemy, and who is the first recorded 
Spiritualistic medium.” 

We may now return to Dr. Dee. He mentions in his diary the 
first suggestion of his appointment to the wardenship of Manchester. 
The Queen seems to have been really anxious to provide for him. 
The Archbishop was willing to be released from his claims, and to let 
him hide himself in a remote retreat. The proposition was grateful 
to Dee. It afforded the hope of rest, dignity, and, what he most 
needed, ample support. The Queen afterwards expressed herself 
“sorry that it was so far from hens, but that some better thing neer 
hand shall be fownd for me.” 

On the same day that the patent was signed, he “ borrowed £3.12 
of my brother Arnold,” and in the course of a month “ my cozen, Mr. 
George Broke, gave me £50.” Two months subsequently, “ Margarete 
Dee baptized ; Godfather, the Lord Keper ; Godmothers, the Cowntess 
of Cumberland and the Cowntess of Essex ”— the last was Sidney’s 
widow and Walsingham’s daughter. He proceeds in the same 
course, borrowing money and receiving “distinguished considera- 
tion” through the rest of this year and the beginning of the next, 
dining 9th October with “ Syr Walter Rawleigh.” 

In the first weeks of 1596 Dee proceeded to Manchester, and was 
installed in his new office. He promptly recommenced his hospi- 
talities, and entertained at dinner Sir John Byron and Mr. John 
Byron, and on a subsequent occasion Sir Henry Saville, the Earl of 
Derby, and other illustrious guests. 

Manchester College did not, however, afford the anticipated ease. 
He has still to borrow and to pawn his plate. The Fellows of the ° 
College were restive under his rule ; the corporate revenues fell into 
_ disorder like his own. The tenants were unmanageable, and the 
neighboring gentry encroaching and litigious. The tangled skeins 
of earthly complications were more intractable than the heavenly 
motions to the prophetic star-gazer. We find a few slight indications 
of his new annoyances in the record which he has left. He was 
exposed to malice and slander, and furnished occasion for them ; he 
was fretted and worried at every turn, and still compelled to borrow 
at every hand ; he was far from the old familiar scenes, and from the 
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powerful or noble friends by whom he had been sustained in former 
difficulties. After more than eight years of restless endeavor and 
fruitless contention with his Chapter, Dee resigned the Wardenship 
of Manchester, and returned with mortification and despondency to 
Mortlake. He was worse broken in fortune than ever, and more 
broken in spirit than in fortune. Elizabeth was dead, Raleigh was 
in prison, a king was on the throne who knew not Joseph, and who 
had written a learned volume against sorcery and witchcraft. The 
crushed but still aspiring Doctor, now in the 77th year of his age, 
applied in vain to be tried for alleged offences, that he might be 
cleared of vague charges and calumnious accusations. He addressed 
the King and the Parliament without meeting with either commisera- 
tion or redress. His former visitor and friend, Sir Robert Cecil, left 
his prayers unheeded, and consigned him “to cold neglect and 
penury and scorn,” with the heartless remark: “Dee will soon go 
mad.” 

He had sorrow and distress and disappointment enough to have 
induced madness, but he scarcely became any madder than before. 
He still cast horoscopes, he still dealt in mysteries, he still employed 
furnace and alembic in his search for the philosopher’s-stone. We 
have no journal of his later time. His diary ends abruptly with 
January, 1601. His borrowing days appear to have ended — lenders 
were not to be found. As Rabelais sagely remarks, it is not every 
man that has the luck of procuring creditors. They became with 
Dee angry and importunate duns as the sands of his life ran low. 
These visitors would not be satisfied with the fumes of sulphur, the 
virtues of quicksilver, or starry prognostications. Triplicities and 
exaltations were impotent with them. He had a clamorous brood 
at home, wife, “f/acens uxor,” and a numerous progeny to be fed and 
clothed and taught. His situation was desperate: high aspirations, 
boundless confidence, vast acquirements, but no assurance of pottage. 
The scholar who had been treated with friendly confidence by Queen 
Elizabeth, who had been received with expectation by the King of 
Poland and the Emperor of Germany, who had been invited to 
Moscow by the Czar of Muscovy, who for fifty years had sate with 
princes and statesmen and dignitaries and notables, had to sell his 
books for a meal, and had to degrade his prophetic vocation and his 
heavenly scrutiny to gain an occasional tester by pretending to dis- 
cover lost trifles or to recover petty thefts. He is supposed to have 
furnished at this period of his life the original for Subtle in Ben 

»Jonson’s Alchemist. In 1608, when he had reached his eighty-second 
year, he prepared to leave his native land once more, and to seek 
support, respect, dignity and ease among his correspondents and 
former associates in Germany. Death kindly interposed, and removed 
him from all earthly agony and shame to that spirit-land with which 
he had held such long and doubtful converse. 

Dee left behind him forty-six works, most of them in manuscript. 
Some of the latter have since been published. Fifty years after his 
death, Meric Casaubon, Canon of Windsor, edited, with a learned 
Preface, “4 True and Faithful Account of what passed many years 
between Dr. Fohn Dee and some spirits.” Leibnitz was anxious that 
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both the work and the Preface should be translated into Latin. The 
catalogue of his library was published in the Biographia Britannica. 
About thirty-two years ago, the Camden Society published his Diary, 
with the list of his manuscripts, drawn up by himself. The majority 
or these manuscripts are concerned, directly or indirectly, with 
astrology, alchemy, magic, and other forbidden arts, but amongst them 
occur ancient classics, historians, poets, theologians, schoolmen, &c. 

From the enumeration of Dee’s printed books and manuscripts, we 
receive confirmation of the opinion, otherwise established, that he was 
curious and accomplished in all parts of learning. He was not 
merely a collector of erudite rarities, but he was a diligent student of 
all branches of learning. The untoward currents of the time, co- 
operating with congenital credulity and marvel-mongering, deflected 
his career into mistaken channels ; but he was ever ready to turn his 
stores of information to useful account. He associated with Raleigh, 
with the elder and the younger Gilbert, with Cavendish, and with 
Davis, and was consulted by them in regard to prospective discoveries 
in North America. The map that he unrolled on the grass before 
Queen Elizabeth may have had its influence in determining the patent 
for America, granted by her to Gilbert and to Raleigh. He retained, 
throughout her life, the regard and favor of the Queen ; and, till his 
evil days arrived, the friendship of the nobles and eminent men of 
the court, and of scholars both at home and abroad. He was never 
charged with any frauds, treacheries, or felonious malpractices, like 
his younger contemporary and base imitator, Dr. Simon Forman, so 
conspicuously infamous in the case of the Earl and Countess of 
_ Somerset. He maintained till his old age an honorable reputation, 
like another adept in his favorite studies, the celebrated Robert 
Fludd. 

Dee lived in a time when superstition and credulity were rife. 
There was a general belief in communication with spirits, and in all 
the mysteries of occult science. Nostradamus preceded him. He 
had numerous successors, Williams, Seton, Fludd, Forman, Ashmole, 
&c. He left a treatise still in MS. on Zhe Angelich Keys, written in 
the Angelick language, with an interlinear translation into English. 
The religious fervor of Dee is strikingly exhibited in all his most 
private utterances. There is nothing recorded of him, or revealed 
by him, which would have appeared to himself inconsistent with his 
clerical profession or his ecclesiastical aspirations. That he was 
earnest in his pursuits, enthusiastic in his studies, and, at least 
originally, sincere in his pretensions, however grossly deluded, there 
is no reason to doubt. His association with his crop-eared skryar 
compromised his character, darkened his career, and blunted his 
moral perceptions. But when a man can believe that he is visited by 
the archangel Uriel, and that he received from heaven a divining 
stone, what is there that he may not believe? We have no doubt 
that there was some craze in the blood —a want of balance between 
his teeming fancy and the judgment that should control it; between 
his aspirations and his means ; between his tastes and his fortunes. 
He was eager, extravagant and ostentatious. His great contemporary, 
Bacon, had the like dispositions, but with cooler reason. Strangely 
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enough, Bacon is one of the few illustrious men of the time who never 
enters Dee’s horoscope, or appears in his divining-glass. Nor is Dee 
ever mentioned by Bacon, notwithstanding the proximity of their 
residences and their simultaneous intimacy with the Queen. This 
ignorance of each other is rendered more remarkable by the fact that 
Bacon had evidently meditated largefy upon the deceptive arts which 
occupied Dee’s life, and that he furnishes us in one of his pregnant 
sentences with an elucidation of all the anomalies of Dee’s character 
and career. 

Notwithstandimg his troubled and errant life, his destitute and 
unhonored age, and his probiematical vocations, Dee left a most 
reputable family behind him. His eldest son, Arthur, whom he had 
tried to convert into a “skryar” at Trebona, became physician to 
Charles I. Francis Dee, Bishop of Peterborough 1638, is stated by 
Sir Bartle Frere to have been the son of the astrologer and prophet. 
No such son is recorded in the Diary, which faithfully reports the 
births, sicknesses and mishaps of the children. They were an unlucky 
brood, continually meeting with serious accidents. But the Diary 
does not really commence till shortly before his second marriage in 
1578, and Francis might have been a son of the first marriage. * There 
is a daughter Francys, born at sunrise on New Year’s morning 1592, 
for whom the Countess of Hertford (of the royal Tudor blood) stood 
godmother. Much credit is due to Sir Bartle’s statement, for he 
claims descent from Dee: his great-great-great-grandmother on the 
grandmother’s side having been a Miss Flowerdieu, the daughter of 
Margery Dee, who was a grand-daughter of Dr. Dee. The silver 
divining-cup of the learned diviner passed down through the female 
line, and is now in possession of R. Temple Frere, Esq. Dr. Dee’s 
magic stone, inexplicably recovered from Kelly and the Emperor 
Rudolph, was long preserved by the Earl of Orford at Strawberry 
Hill, and is now in the British Museum. 

From this Flowerdieu family — the earliest known member of which 
was hanged —came, in all probability, the name of Flowerdieu 
Hundred, on the James River, below Richmond, in Virginia—thus — 
furnishing another, though slender link of connection between Dr. 
Dee and the English colonies in America. If he had only lived 
forever, according to his own prediction, or if he had lived for the 
five hundred years that he prophesied for Count Rosenberg, he 
would have seen changes and revolutions greater than any he ventured 
- to foretell, and which have surpassed everything that appeared in his 
enchanted cup or in his mirror of revelations. 
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A GLIMPSE OF NANTUCKET. 


I HAD been dreaming as the train rushed smoothly through the 
dreary flats of the Cape Cod shore, gazing vacantly at the rain- 
drops on the windows, unable for the future to associate the region 
with anything like sunshine, and finding a sort of sleepy amusement 
in listening for the different “Sandwiches” that had been shouted 
in my ear for the last hour or two. 

At the first “Sandwich” certain delicate slices of ham tucked in 
between coverlids of biscuit were brought to remembrance ; and as 
breakfast could find no suitable niche at the strange, weird hour of 
starting that left one in doubt as to whether it was last night or the 
next night, the contents of the parcel were soon disposed of, with a 
feeling of gratitude to the little, insignificant town that had brought 
up so pleasing a duty. 

But when this Sandwich proved to be not an isolated fact, but the 
parent of a large family of “ North Sandwiches” and “ South Sand- 
wiches ” and “ East Sandwiches” and “West Sandwiches,” a con- 
stant echo and repetition long after my sandwiches were among the 
things that had been, I became indignant, and eyed the conductor 
when he opened his mouth for a fresh “Sand-wich” with a feeling 
of sympathy for the amiable Mr. Smallweed when the partner of his 
bosom wrings from him the threat, “Say that again and I’ll choke 

ou!” 

But suddenly came the startling words: “ Yar-mouth! Passengers 
change cars for Hy-annis and Nantucket!” 

Yarmouth / Shades of “ Peggotty” and “ Mrs.Gummidge”! What 
was it like? And was the old boat there where they all lived? And 
the little, wondering boy? And the sand, and the queer sea-things, 
and — 

“This way, Ma’am, right in here! There you are!” 

_Lifted down from one car and almost carried into another, and 
deposited, book, bag and umbrella, in a wilderness of red velvet 
seats, with scarcely a human being on any of them —“ Dan’l” and 
the “lone, lorn creetur,” and “Ham” and “ Peggotty” and “ Barkis” 
all vanished, and left me to the companionship of a dull, heavy man 
and a frightened-looking boy. Z4/zs Yarmouth was only another 
“Sandwich” ; and the cars rushed swiftly on, as though conscious 
that no one would care to look at what we were passing, and finally 
stopped running simply because there were no tracks in the sea. 

It lay there right before us, gray and leaden, on that most un- 
summer-like June day, a day that the poet would not have owned 
at all after committing himself to the assertion that— 


“Then, if ever, come Jerfect days.” 


This was perfect in its way, perhaps, but it had certainly wandered 
out of its “spear,” like many another disagreeable thing ; and when 


29 
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people’s mouths are all set for roses and strawberries, it is not 
pleasant to have them filled with waterproofs and winter-flannels. 

A queer little packet was waiting for us, with a cabin of liliputian 
dimensions, and a library composed of three ancient newspapers and 
an almanac. The vessel remained glued to the dock, as though loth 
to leave, for an hour and a half after the proper time for starting ; 
and an old lady, who had refreshed herself with along nap on a 
very doubtful-looking “ bunk,” innocently remarked : “A very pleasant 
motion this ship has; I scarcely feel it at all.” A hearty laugh 
greeted this observation, and a lugubrious individual, with an expres- 
sion of chronic sea-sickness, replied significantly : 

“T guess, Ma’am, that when the craft does move, you'll know it.” 

“Aint started yet,” said a young man, in a cheerful tone ; “ takin’ 
on cattle. Guess we’ll be off soon now, though.” 

“Not started yet?” repeated the old lady, in dismay. “Why, I 
thought we was half-way to Nantucket! And what in the name of 
patience do they want of cattle?” 

“Why, you see, Mum,” replied a quizzical-looking individual, 
“some folks has a prejudice in favor of horses and cows. I like to 
see a few around myself.” 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated the sleeper. “Are they anywheres 
where they can git through ?” 

“ Get through what?” 

“Why, down on our heads, or anything?” looking wildly around. 

“No, Mum. If they get on anybody’s heads it will be the Chinese, 
as they are down below.” 

“Oh!” said the old lady, quite relieved ; “but I thought we was 
half-way to Nantucket.” 

The man with the sea-sick countenance gave her distinctly to 
understand that the voyage to that sand-girt island was anything but 
a pleasant dream ; and as the ship then began to move, the speaker 
suddenly started up the awkward stairs, and all who had been in a 
standing posture laid hold of the nearest seats. 

“ Now there, that feller ’ll hang with his head over the water,” said 
one of his companions, “ till we’re landed in Nantucket harbor.” 

Every one laughed, as though the poor man were indulging a pecu- 
liarity that could just as well be controlled. Several other heads, 
however, bore him company before the voyage was ended ; and the 
old lady declared that she should aie, and “she didn’t see why they 
couldn’t have sailed when she was asleep — if they’d been right spry 
about it, they might have been half-way to Nantucket now — and she 
thought we was half-way,” &c., &c. 

Animated by a spirit of enterprise that seemed to startle the com- 
munity, I climbed up the steep stairs to the little deck, armed with 
water-proof and umbrella for a pitched battle with the elements. 
“ Stay on deck, if you freeze,” had been the parting injunctfon of one 
who knew ; and resolved to emulate the boy who stood on the burning 
deck — only mine was a wet one—lI planted myself on a Spartan 
stool against the side of the cabin, and glared stolidly at the water. 

The man at the wheel was my sole companion, and he proved also 
to be the Captain; a man with an ineffable smile, but a firmly- 
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grounded opinion that silence is golden. In vain did I endeavor to 
draw out this weather-beaten son of the ocean on subjects with which 
he might naturally be supposed to be-familiar, and on which he might 
have enlightened the ignorance of a land-lubber like myself ; in vain 
did I try to make him utter an opinion as to the Jossib/e time in which 
we might hope to reach Nantucket. 

“It depended on the wind,-and the wind was dead agin us.” 

But if the wind changed ? 

The man at the wheel smiled, and went on turning. 

Down came the rain, fiercer and fiercer ; and my silent friend en- 
cased himself in another layer of clothing. He offered me the com- 
pliment of “a coat, or something ”—but I gratefully declined. I 
continued staring at the waves, until I became.convinced of what had 
before been a suspicion, that we were going round in a sort of circle 
—for I marked a steeple and a sloping bank at Hyannis, and saw 
them dance before my eyes no less than three times. 

The Captain did not deny the charge, and managed to collect 
enough words together to inform me that he was trying to avoid some 
dangerous rocks that had already wrecked several vessels. This 
gave an additional chill to my benumbed feelings ; but, presently, I 
was thrown into a state of guilty confusion by the meekly-put 
question : 

“ Had you jest as lieves set on that other stool, so’s I can look 
through that ’ere winder? I like to see, now and then, how I’m 

oin’.” 

. Had I not asked the man until I was tired if I was at all in his 
way, and had he not as often assured me that I was nof? And all 
this time I had been blocking up his compass! Either from the 
Captain’s mistaken notions of chivalry, or, what seemed more 
probable, his unwillingness to talk, we might all have been dashed 
on the rocks ; and it seemed not unlikely that, some day or other, he 
would be hung by mistake rather than explain matters. 

The voyage is dreary enough, as the hours drag their slow length 
along ; but Nantucket is reached at last, and there is a dreadful deal 
of confusion. All the towns-people seemed to have turned out in the 
rain to welcome us with open arms ; for the arrival of the packet, or 
steamboat, is the event of the day. It is dark now, though, for the 
packet is behind time — the only thing about her that can be depended 
on; and the few facts patent to the senses are having one’s bones 
rattled over the stones, and cobble-stones at that, in a hack that 
might effectually educate one out of a weakness for springs and soft 
cushions — a pleasant greeting — and a clean, white room, whose four 
walls enclosed all the explorations made in Nantucket that night. 

In the morning light, Nantucket proves to be quite a town, and 
not by any means the fishing-village one is apt to picture it. The 
traveller gazes out on a paved street, and probably a staring white 
house that looks stiff and rigid like something frozen; and on 
various unpainted and weather-beaten houses, and a treeless side- 
walk, and sand by the bushel. A blue glimpse of ocean refreshes 
the eye, dotted with sloops and schooners, while invigorating whiffs 
of salt air come in at the windows ; sea-phrases are in every one’s 
mouth, and things are quaint and surprising at every turn. 
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A man goes through the street ringing a bell, and screaming out 
something in a raven-like voice. You listen with the expectation 
that he. will say “Child lost!” but he says no such thing; he is in- 
viting you to a “ Meat auction atten o’clock, also grass. P. L. Smith, 
Auctioneer.” 

This same genius, they tell you, flourished in war times, and 
announced such telegrams as —“ Splendid news from General Grant! 
Five hundred women and children killed!” This is peculiarly a 
Nantucket institution, and the confiding nature of the bellman is 
sometimes tampered with by unprincipled wits, who persuade him to 
deliver very startling messages. 

This queer, ocean-girt island is a place by itself, both literally and 
figuratively— a place unknown to fame as a summer resort until quite 
a recent day ; and its attractions are radically different from those of 
Cape May, or Atlantic City, or Long Branch, or peerless Newport. 
There are no bands of music, no hops, no picnics, no anything, in 
fact, that is done by pleasure-seekers in these ultra-civilised regions. 
The dissipations of Nantucket are bathing, fishing, and going to 
“ Sconset.” 

During the day the streets present the appearance of a deserted 
city, as the inhabitants are a species of human owl, and only turn 
out at night; for the people generally do their own work, men as 
well as women. Many of the lords of creation, though not at all 
of the Mantalini style, are familiar with the wash-tub; and one 
brave sea-captain declared his willingness to “do up” anything but 
“ picket-fence,”— this expression being a comprehensive term for 
ruffied and lace-trimmed articles, that complicated the ordinary plain 
sailing of the laundry operations to which he was accustomed. 

Nantucket husbands are what Sparrowgrass would call “ handy to 
have around a house” ; and though at first sight it is a little comical 
at see men handling clothes-lines or superintending a dinner, these 
employments are far more creditable than lounging about with cigar 
or pipe, while an overworked wife tries to make one pair of hands 
accomplish the work of two or three. All honor, therefore, to the 
good-natured tars who, when off duty, lighten the home-burden so 
cheerfully by bearing the heaviest part themselves, and never seem 
to think they are doing anything in the least remarkable. 

This and some other island traits are quaint enough ; but never- 
theless, Nantucket is not what it used to be in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants. A few of the ancients linger still, with their 
time-honored stories of some unfortunate boat that was “stove in by 
a whale” ; and little repasts of shells set out on small tables in the 
sitting-rooms are trophies of long-past voyages to the Pacific islands, 
made perchance by those who have since voyaged to the eternal 
shore. Marked men there are here and there, who are pointed out 
to strangers with such a terrible distinction as—‘“ That man was 
wrecked, with his father and mother, among cannibals, and his father 
was killed and eaten before his very eyes. The mother, blessed 
fate! was drowned, and the young man was spared by the savages 
for the pleasure of his society. In time, however, he managed to 
escape from his horrible friends, and found his way back to the 
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island.” Another “was at sea forty days in an open boat, with 
several companions, and when provisions failed, and death stared 
them in the face, lots were drawn, and one—” But that is too 
terrible to dwell upon ; and the man with such an experience cannot 
speak of it, nor hear it referred to in any way, after the lapse of fifty 
ears. 

. There were many such cases in whaling times; and no wonder 
that when a ship went out in those ancient days, there were many 
anxious eyes to watch for her return, and spell out the signal run up 
at the fore: “All well— 2700 barrels.” This accounts for the little 
railed platforms perched up on the summit of the sloping roofs of 
the old-fashioned houses — they were lookouts for the friends of the 
returning whalers. 

The excitement of the day mow is the arrival of the steamboat 
with visitors and letters in the middle of the afternoon, an advance 
in civilisation that the honest whalers probably never dreamed of. 
The steamboat, however, is sometimes off duty, going after wrecks ; 
for there are dangerous shoals about Nantucket, and it is advertised 
that “the steamboat company reserve the privilege of going to all 
vessels supposed to need assistance, and they are at liberty to render 
such aid as may be required, and also to tow vessels on the passage 
without notice.” So when the boat is announced as “off” for a day 
or two, and the packet, or perhaps nothing, “on,” no one can have 
the satisfaction of taking the aforesaid company to task for it. It, is 
rather exciting to read in the Nantucket paper that “the steamer 
Island Home started, on her arrival from Hyannis on Wednesday last, 
in pursuit of a wreck which had been seen the previous day floating 
by our island. Found the wreck between Gay’s Head and No-man’s 
Land, which proved to be the bark Harriet Livesiey, of Pictou, on 
her beam-ends and full of water. The steamer towed the wreck 
into Tarpaulin Cove, and left her in the mud in four fathoms water.” 

That thirty miles of salt water between Nantucket and the conti- 
nent is something of a barrier when the means of communication is 
thus cut off ; for the packet has a peculiarity of getting stuck on the 
bar, or lost in a fog, and sometimes of not going at all, to the 
great dismay of those who are in a hurry to reach the mainland, and 
the provoking detention of letters to and from the island. This is 
particularly hard for foreigners, who do not regard existence upon 
the island just in the light the Tucketers do. They never go to 
Boston or New York or Philadelphia, not thinking it necessary to 
specify such small places ; when they travel, they merely go “off the 
island,” which sounds as though they dropped themselves into the 
water. A Nantucketer’s love and admiration for his birth-place are 
of the strongest kind ; but to those accustomed to hills and dales 
and trees and shrubs, the feeling is quite inexplicable. Some one has 
written, “ You require nothing, positively nothing but trees and tillage 
to make Nantucket an earthly paradise.” A few elevations of some 
kind in the landscape might be suggested ; for the term “flat as a 
pancake,” applies better here than to any other section of country on 
which it has been our fate to be stranded. 

Sand is plentiful — two doo¢s-ful being gathered in every walk, with- 
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out the slightest effort. The beach is uncomfortably soft; but 
the bathing is remarkably safe. Sloops and boats are visible in 
all directions ; for the people who visit Nantucket are a restless set, 
and forever want to go clamming, and sharking, and blue-fishing ; to 
Coatue after shells (periwinkles and clappers), and Brandt Point to see 
the lighthouse, and Tuckermuck after quohogs. Sharking isn’t half 
so much as it sounds ; the sharks in question being merely large fish 
with an inordinate tendency to teeth, as they have three rows twisted 
like thorns, and an innumerable reserve force ready to shoot forth 
when these are lost, but they are said to be quite innocent of any 
acquaintance with the taste of human flesh. 

The return from these expeditions is characterised by scorched 
noses and bronzed complexions, with a general demoralisation of ap- 
pearance, and a state of appetite that is quite alarming. Meanwhile 
the Tucketers stay at home, and look serenely forth upon the antics 
of their visitors. They are great talkers, and many of their phrases 
have a decided salt-water flavor about them. No one takes a walk 
in Nantucket, they “go on a cruise ;” aimless wandering is “ shooling 
round ;” and “ hauling off ” one’s clothes a common occurrence. 

The place is like nothing in the world but itself ; and grass grows 
between the pavements, showing that business is not brisk there. 
There are about twenty women to every man ; for all who have souls 
above retail stores, emigrate to more promising fields. There are a 
number of shops and dry-goods’ establishments on a small scale ; 
also, two or three ice-cream saloons; and any one in search of an 
entirely new experience may be gratified at one of these festive estab- 
lishments. Shell-stores flourish, and much taste is displayed in the 
arrangement of the numerous shell-pieces on exhibition. Crosses, 
anchors, harps, and even cats, are represented in sea-moss, ornamented 
with shells and red beans ; and most visitors desire to carry off some 
such trophy of the quaint little island. 

There is a small museum in connection with the library at the 
“Athenzeum,” but the curiosities are rather meagre ; and the “old 
salts” of the place talk mournfully of the great fire over twenty 
years ago, when curiosities that could never be replaced were 
reduced to ashes. One practical gentleman in this crisis hesitated 
for a moment between the respective merits of a cot-bedstead and a 
cabinet of rare shells that were the delight of his daughter’s heart. 
The cot-bedstead carried the day, for, as he sagely remarked, “ that 
7 useful,” and the choice shells became an indiscriminate mass of 

me. 

Ornamentation in Nantucket assumes curious phases, and breaks 
out in a very unexpected manner. Select assortments of whales’ 
teeth, sometimes illustrated with a pen-and-ink representation of the 
contest with the monster from which the tooth was taken, are 
frequently displayed ; and it is not uncommon to encounter the entire 
jaw of a shark, distended in a chronic grin worse than that of any 
Cheshire cat. Figure-heads of wrecked vessels are used for adorn- 
ing, and a very Pretty little garden is decorated with a hideous wooden 
female, whom it would be quite appalling to meet by moonlight alone, 
but who deludes a polite, though near-sighted, gentleman into doffing 
his beaver every time he passes her. 
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There is plenty of boating and fishing at Nantucket ; sharks and blue- 
fish are to be had for the trying, and cod-fish and perch are abundant. 
A pretty little sloop, the Undine, makes frequent trips to “the Point,” 
which is a great resort for bathers ; and the sail of a mile and a half 
over the bright blue water, dotted with little vessels, while the reced- 
- ing town looks quite imposing in the distance, is just about enough 
of the sea for those who have a cat’s horror of the water. There are 
several sandy points on the island ; Brandt’s Point has a very ordi- 
nary lighthouse, but at Sankaty Head, about eight miles from the town, 
there is a much finer one. The Sankaty Head lighthouse is quite a 
grand affair; it has a flashing light, and is distinctly visible over 
. forty miles at sea. 

Coatue Point is a strip of sand running out into the sea, with no 
vegetation but the prickly beach-grass, and no productions but shells, 
clappers, periwinkles, mussels, &c. ; nothing very choice, but sufficient 
to attract people not used to sea-side treasures—as an old lady 
expressed it, “poor creeturs that hardly ever see a shell.” So 
visitors go to Coatue, rather to the amusement of the natives, and 
load themselves with clappers and pebbles, things which an unappre- 
ciative islander compared in value to “a lot of broken crockery.” 

Superb water-lilies abound at Nantucket, and rough boys, with 
bare feet and no soul for the beautiful, peddle them around at a 
penny a piece, till one longs to take the whole stock from their dese- 
crating hands and lay them amid ferns and mosses in a cool, shaded 
room, where they soon raise their drooping heads and send forth the 
rich, subtle odor that seems to penetrate all the senses. 

Apparently the most flourishing product of this barren island is an 
extensive crop of sun-burnt boys, with overgrown hatsiand undergrown 
garments, for whose idle hands Satan finds some mischief still ; but 
their dangerous propensities are kept in wholesome check by stringent 
laws that would make a New York specimen of the genus rampant 
for his undisputed right to make himself generally disagreeable and 
alarming. An annual Fourth of July proclamation forbids the use 
of anything more formidable than torpedoes, and in Nantucket, after 
the innocent ringing of church-bells in the middle of the night by 
some uncommonly animated natives, Fourth of July seems to die a 
natural death, and take its place among the things that have been. 

Public spirit is at a dreadfully low ebb, or rather may be said to 
have died out altogether ; for almost every one has just an elegant 
insufficiency to live upon, which insufficiency is not invested in land, 
but in United States bonds, and a dollar under such circumstances 
looks as large as ten where money is constantly changing hands. 
Once upon a time the streets of Nantucket were lighted with gas, by 
what spasm of enterprise has not transpired ; but some economical spirits 
made the unfortunate discovery that darkness is cheaper than light, and 
the expensive illuminators were dragged from their places and consigned 
to an ignominious tomb in the engine-house. Strangers now stumble 
about the streets at night in a state of despair ; but practice has made 
the natives expert at walking in the dark. The houses generally 
depend upon the brilliant and sweet-scented light of kerosene, while 
some few are favored with gas. 
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Siasconset, seven miles distant from the town of Nantucket, is a 
sort of Central Park for Nantucket, if there can be such a thing 
without trees ; everybody drives out there, picnics are frequent, and 
no one is thoroughly acclimated until he has been to ’Sconset. A 
funny little place, with houses that look like playthings, horrible 
smells of fish, and any quantity of fleas. It is directly on the ocean, 
which dashes against it on two sides; and nothing but the wild 
Atlantic lies between the little fishing-village and the old world. The 
place seems wrapped in a dreamless sleep ; and a procession of cows 
over the grassy road is an event to be thankful for. 

Almost every house in town is adorned with a map of Nantucket 
County, as Massachusetts grandly calls the sandy oases in the ocean 
that one finds it so difficult not to fasten to Rhode Island in directing 
a letter. It contains no less than ten or twelve settlements, which 
have been left in possession of their ancient Indian names. Tuck-- 
ermuck is famous for clams — gwohogs an indignant writer insists on 
having them called — Mattaquet for fishing, and Miacomet forhay. At 
the last-mentioned place there is one house and barn ; but the man 
who lived there has moved to ’Sconset. Quidnit, Quaise, and Polpis, 
have a few settlers, and plenty of sharks and sand ; but the centre of 
gaiety and dissipation is Nantucket town ; that, as the natives proudly 
tell you, had a narrow escape of being a city. 

Nantucket is not a pretty place ; it is flat, and almost treeless ; and 
it is not at all what it ought to be, a true sea-side settlement, for it 
tries to be a little of everything, and is, of course, a lamentable 
failure ; but is a fresh, invigorating sort of place, and there are 
pleasant, whole-souled people in it. Sea-breezes are plentiful, and 
rather rough in their attentions, as they make nothing of turning 
umbrellas inside-out and knocking sundowns into cocked hats ; they — 
bronze one’s face too, even through a double veil; but they bring 
health and vigor in their wake, and something of the spirit of the old 
whalers who contributed so largely to make Nantucket what the 
islanders so proudly call it, the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 











THREE OF SHAKSPEARE’S MERRY MEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“aa is as much variety ia the half-witted folk Shakspeare has 
created as in any other set of characters he has given us ; nor 
is there any type of human nature among all his wonderful creations 
which more strikingly illustrates his genius. That strange “myriad- 
mindedness” which enabled him to enter into sympathy with every 
form of human emotion, to comprehend alike the heights and the 
depths, the narrowness and the amplitude, the grandeur and the 
littleness, the strength and the weakness of humanity in both its 
sexes, is to be seen and delighted in no less in such lower manifesta- 
tions of that unknown quantity we ca!! soul as Touchstone, Launcelot 
Gobbo, and Autolycus, than in the nobler persons of Hamlet and 
Othello, Portia and Imogen, or the conceptions beyond humanity of 
creatures like Ariel, Caliban, Puck, Titania, and Queen Mab. Nor is 
this type of character worthy of study only because of its presenting 
what may be called the negative pole of humanity — not stupidity 
always, but intellectual power confused, warped, dwarfed, misdirected, 
ineffective. It is something more than this as presented by Shak- 
speare. The diversity of forms in which the type appears in his 
works, the marked individuality of each, the characteristic way in 
which the type is lost in the Jerson, exhibit the grand method of this 
creative mind as fully as the same artistic powers are to bé perceived 
in the synthesis of his nobler creations, and point us to the truth that 
man in his lowest condition, so long as he retains the traits of man at 
all in thought and feeling, is something more than a classification ; 
that the very waywardness and crazy wit and dishonest shrewdness 
of his nature are multiform, and cannot be reduced to fixed laws and 
measured by statistics in the individual, though they may be in the 
mass ; and that the element of character is a power capable of giving 
distinction to the weakest combination of physical and intellectual 
forces. 

Coleridge told Crabb Robinson that he regarded Shakspeare’s 
fools as supplying the place of the ancient chorus. “The ancient 
drama, he observed, is distinguished from the Shakspearean in this, 
that it exhibits a sort of abstraction, not of character, but of idea. A 
certain sentiment or passion is exhibited in all its purity, unmixed 
with anything that could interfere with its effect. Shakspeare, on the 
other hand, imitates life, mingled as we find ‘it with joy and sorrow. 
We meet constantly in life with persons who are, as it were, unfeeling 
spectators of the most passionate situations. The fool serves to 
supply the place of some such uninterested person where all the other 
characters are interested. The most genuine and real of Shakspeare’s 
fools is in Zear; in Hamlet the fool is, as it were, divided into several 
parts, dispersed through the play.” 
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In this opinion Coleridge certainly errs, through that snare of philo- 
sophical minds, the passion for generalising. Shakspeare’s genius 
will not submit to classification ; it is too wide, universal and various. 
The remarks of that subtle thinker, as reproduced by Crabb Robinson, 
will apply to some of Shakspeare’s fools, but most assuredly there are 
others who do not fail in sympathy with the prominent actors of the 
drama. What shall we say of such characters as Touchstone, who 
voluntarily follows his mistress into exile and poverty ; and the very 
instance cited by Coleridge, the fool in Zear, who certainly does feel 
sympathy for the tragic destiny of the poor old king? The truth is 
that each of Shakspeare’s fools may be said to act a distinct part in 
the play in which he is placed; and Shakspeare seems to have 
emphatically refused to consider this character in the conventional 
light in which he had been formerly regarded ; and, giving to him in 
each separate play a definite individuality, the poet re-created the 
primitive conception in a new form in each new world of human 
action in which he placed him. 

Nor does Coleridge’s sweeping assertion in respect to the unsym- 
pathising posture of the Greek chorus hold good at all points. In 
the Greek drama the chorus sometimes took a warm interest in the 
events of the play, and even on some occasions took an active part 
on one side or the other. Thus the chorus in Medea aided that 
wronged and raging Chriemhild of the Hellenic myths in her fearful 
revenge by acceding to her demand for their silence in regard to her 
fatal designs. In fact the Greek drama, though never complex like 
that of the Teutonic races, is by no means so rigid as it is usual to 
represent it. The comic muse of Aristophanes uses the chorus for a 
variety of purposes, has choral bands that are nullities in the conduct 
of the play, and others that are more active than some of his per- 
sonages, and sometimes introduces several choruses into the same 
play. 

Yet, though erring in the explication of his doctrine, Coleridge had 
some foundation for the general statement that the ancient chorus 
and Shakspeare’s minor characters, including the fools, answered the 
same end in their relation to the chief personages of the play. 
Partly because simultaneously with their religious origin all dramatic 
representations in every age and land had from the first a popular 
and festive element, mingling the awe felt for the superhuman with 
the joy felt for the harvest and the vintage ; partly because the pre- 
sentation of the ideal and the heroic for the satisfaction of one class 
of spectators, had to admit by its side the presentation of the practical, 
familiar and trivial for the delectation of another class. The drama 
had always been double-faced. Even the tragedy of the Greeks has 
in its chorus a trace of the every-day side of life ; and in the plays of 
Euripides the farcical intrudes at times into the realm of the terrible. 
In the drama of the Elizabethan age this wedding of the real with the 
ideal, of the grotesque and the ludicrous with the beautiful, was carried 
to its highest pitch, and became so systematic a practice as even to 
mar the plays of writers like Massinger, who were incapable of 
producing pure comedy, and in attempting it, were merely gross 
without becoming witty. 
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The real forerunners of Shakspeare’s fool were the vice of the 
medizval morality-plays and the comic devil of the mystery plays, 
characters brought together in many of the mediaeval plays; and 
these were gradually blended with the character and office of the 
jester or Hoffnarr kept by every great lord and prince in feudal times 
to entertain him and his household with impromptu wit. The jesters 
of kings’ and nobles’ courts played that part and performed those 
functions for the pleasure of the great, which writers like Rabelais, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Le Sage, Cervantes, Swift, Fielding, Sterne, 
Count von Platen, Heine, and others, have since done for the public ; 
sometimes bitter and cynical satirists, sometimes joyous humorists, 
but always seeking for philosophy in the laughable side of man’s 
nature and destiny. 

The novel of modern literature, which replaced the Elizabethan 
drama, took the same large compass in its artistic treatment of human 
life, and brought into the same strong contrasts the elements of action 

. and suffering, and both phases of interested observation, that of the 
laughing and that of the weeping philosopher. Jesters akin to Shak- 
speare’s are to be found in many of the creations of Sir Walter Scott, 
from an Edie Ochiltree to a Wamba. Shakspeare’s range and 
variety, however, in this as in all other classes of conceptions, is much 
wider and richer than can be found in any other artist. His highest 
type of the class is Sir John Falstaff, Prince Hal’s self-constituted 
jester, a creation strongly resembling the Dionysos (Bacchus) of Aris- 
tophanes in the comedy of the Frogs. His lowest are creatures like 
Costard, Moth, Launce, Falstaff’s followers, and the clown who brings 
Cleopatra the deadly “aspics,” an impersonation of mere rusticity, if 
indeed some of these are to be properly ranked among the clowns 
and fools of Shakspeare in the sense in which the title of this series 
takes them. 

In Shakspeare’s own day, the actors who played the parts of clowns 
and fools were the famous Tarleton, supposed to have been the original 
of the lamented “ Yorick,” and his successor William Kempe, who was 
also a fellow share-holder with Shakspeare in the Blackfriars Play- 
house on the Bankside, at the very beginning of the great poet’s 
career. Richard Tarleton was immensely popular, not only in his 
own day but long after his death. Collier states that “tracts dated 
much after the Restoration are full of his praises.” His picture was 
used as one of the illustrations to the plays published. His readiness 
of wit and the quizzical character of his face were such, that Fuller 
says he could always restore Queen Elizabeth to good humor, how- 
ever gloomy her mood might be. His physical advantage for moving 
to mirth lay in the fact that he was “ hare-eyed,” or as Collier explains 
the epithet, “the eye-ball projected, and gave him what is called a 
glare.” The year after his death, which took place in 1588, there 
appeared a book purporting to be the work of one of his old com- 
panions, called Zariton’s Newes out of Purgatorie. ‘The work,” says 
Collier, “ commences by lamenting the loss of Tarlton, who had been 
so great a favorite at the theatre, and was so famous for that species 
of humorous performances, then and afterwards called ‘jigs,’ consist- 
ing of singing and recitation accompanied by the sound of the pipe 
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and tabor. The writer feigns a dream, in which he saw the ghost of 
Tarlton, dressed as he usually was upon the stage, ‘in russet, with a 
buttoned cap on his head, a great bag by his side, and a strong bat 
in his hand ; so artificially attired for a Clowne, as I began to call 
Tarlton’s woonted shape to remembrance.’ Harleian MS. 3885 con- 
tains a rather elaborately and carefully executed likeness of Tarlton, 
accompanied by some explanatory lines, in which the reader is 
informed that the celebrated actor is represented as — 
‘When he in pleasaunt wise 
The counterfet expreste 
Of Clowne, with cote of russet hew, 
And sturtups with the rest.’ 

. . . It appears from a scene in the old play of Zhe Three Lords and 
Three Ladies of London, 1590, 4to, that an engraving of Tarlton, 
doubtless on wood, was then current. Tarlton was famous for his 
‘flat nose,’ as well as for ‘the squint of his eye.’ In the work before 
us Tarlton gives a description of Purgatory, and introduces many 
tales, among them that of Friar Onion, the Crane with one Leg, etc., 
from Boccaccio, although he does not state the source from which he 
derived them. To these succeed a translation of Ronsard’s Descrip- 
tion of his Mistress, in lyric verse, and some more novels, the whole work 
being intended as a vehicle for merry stories. It appears at the end 
that Tarlton had been appointed ‘to sit and play Jigs all day on his 
taber to the ghosts,’ as a punishment for his sins on earth, and begin- 
ning one of them, to show how much better he performed after death 
than when he was alive, the shrill sound of the pipe awoke the author, 
and his dream was over.” Tarleton was himself an author, and pub- 
lished during his lifetime a volume called Zar/tons Toyes, and another 
called Zaritons Tragicall Treatises, while soon after his death appeared 
Zarltons Fests, which was in three parts, and included “his Court 
witty Jests, his sound City Jests, and his Country pretty Jests.” 

William Kempe was one of the most eminent of the clowns of 
Shakspeare’s day, and succeeded Tarleton in his parts, as he was 
himself succeeded by Robert Armin, after he had seceded from 
Shakspeare’s company at the accession of James the First, and gone 
over to “The Prince’s Players.” One of Kempe’s favorite parts was 
Dogberry. He made himself peculiarly obnoxious to the Puritans, as 
he ridiculed them on the stage with great zest and success, and he 
was accordingly bitterly attacked in the Marprelate tracts. His 
memory is also associated with the transmission, by his “ applauded 
merriments ” in the comedy of A Knack to Know a Knave, of Dr. 
Andrew Borde’s tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham, to another 
generation of laughers, through the increased popularity which his 
comic efforts gave the theme. 

Kempe seems to have been fond of rapid movements, as he twice 
laid wagers to visit certain places and return within a certain time. 
His first wager was to dance a morris from London to Norwich, on 
which adventure of his Thomas Deloney, a writer of ballads about 
the Armada and of a novel called Zhomas of Reading, wrote several 
ballads. His other wager was to go to Rome and be back bya 

certain date. It was during this hurried trip to Rome that he there 
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visited Sir Anthony Sherley, an adventurous Englishman, often alluded 
to in the plays of that age, who had been at the court of the Shah of 
Persia, endeavoring to stir him up against the Turks, and had returned 
by way of Rome. This meeting was introduced into a play by Day, 
Wilkins, and Rowley, called Zhe Travels of the Three English Brothers, 
in which Kempe appeared, says Collier, in his own person before the 
audience. On one occasion Kempe was by accident run through the 
leg by a sword (probably on the stage), and an anecdote is told in 
one of the books of Jests mentioned by Collier, of how he tried to 
gull a country gentleman who came to visit him, and asked how he 
came by that mischance. “He told him, and withal, ‘troth, saith he, 
I received the hurt just eight weekes since, and I have line [lain] of 
it this quarter of a yeare, and never stirr’d out of my chamber.’” 

These are trifles ; but every little incident or trait which may serve 
to illustrate the character of Shakspeare’s fools, and of the actors 
who played these parts, is of interest in the inquiry I am inviting the 
reader to make. 

Another actor reputed to have played these parts was the notorious 
Hugh Peters, executed as one of the regicides. The statement is 
made by Dr. Yonge in his England’s Shame, or the unmasking of a@ 
Politick Atheist; Being a Full and Faithful Relation of the Life and 
Death of that Grand Impostor Hugh feters. He states that, after 
being expelled from Jesus College, Cambridge, Peters became “the 
Jester (or rather a Fool) in Shakespears Company of Players: Omne 
simile est appetibile sui similis, every like desires his like. There he 
so long sported himself with his own deceivings, till at last, like an 
Infidel Jew, he conceived preaching to be but foolishness, and time 
spent in Gods House to hear his Oracles was a means to destroy his 
and his complices vain recreations.” Collier thinks the whole story 
of Peters’s connection with Shakspeare’s company probably untrue, as 
The Tales and Fests of Mr. Hugh Peters, published about the time of 
his execution, makes no mention of the imputation against him that 
he had been an actor. That Peters had wit is evident from the fol- 
lowing anecdote quoted by Collier from the book just mentioned : 
“Mr. Peters walking at full Change time on the Royal Exchange, a 
certain person comes to him, and whispering in his ear, sayes to him — 
Mr. Peters you are a Knave, or else you had never gaind so much 
wealth as you have. Say you so? said he: Marry, if you were nota 
fool, you would be a Knave too.” 

Some of these players were famous for their ready wit, and it was 
customary for persons in the audience to fling upon the stage or to 
suggest in whispers (for the gentry sat very near the performers) what 
were called “themes,” in order, says Collier, “that the popular and 
humorous actor who sustained the part of Clown might reply to them 
or descant upon them in extempore verse.” John Singer, a comic 
actor of Shakspeare’s time but not in his company, prepared during 
the time of the plague when theatrical exhibitions in London were 
forbidden, a book of such impromptus, and published it in 1600 under 
the title of Quips upon Questions, or a Clownes conceite on occasion offered, 

The players in these parts being popular with “the general,” were 
also but too apt to assume to themselves an undue share of the in- 
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terest of the play, and to spoil the dramatist’s finer work with their 
excess of buffoonery. This vice Shakspeare chastises in the caution 
which he puts into the mouth of Hamlet when he is giving lessons to 
the players: “And let those that play your clowns speak no more 
than is set down for them. For there be of them that will themselves 
laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too; 
though in the mean time some necessary question of the play be then 
to be considered : that’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it.” Indeed the customs described by Dyce, 
which I shall presently quote, though we can trace marks and remains 
of them in many of Shakspeare’s plays, were kept greatly in check, 
and restrained into decent subordination to the main ends of the 
play, by that great writer’s authority, assisted no doubt by Burbage’s 
sound judgment and confidence in the poet’s business sagacity. Dyce, 
in describing the stage of the early Elizabethan time, says: “ During 
the play the clown would break forth into extemporaneous buffoonery ; 
there was dancing and singing between the acts ; and at the end of 
the piece there was a song or a jig, a farcical rhyming composition of 
considerable length sung or said by- the clown, and accompanied with ~ 
dancing and playing on the pipe or tabor.” Those of us who have 
listened to the performances of “Negro Minstrels,” and watched the 
absurdities of the circus-clown, can imagine the early Elizabethan clown 
by putting the two forms of modern drollery together, though the vision 
will still lack the added humor of contrast with the heroic or statel 
or lovely personages of the drama with whom the clown was associated. 
Thus Shakspeare found the clown or jester on the stage with all his 
functions already developed, sometimes producing merriment legiti- 
mately in connection with the thread of the story enacting, and 
through his contact with the regular characters of the comedy ; some- 
times taking license to make his jests entirely outside of the limits of 
the play. This irregularity was of course incompatible with the 
demands of a true work of art; and Shakspeare seems to have 
confined his players to the parts written for them ; and, in the very 
act of keeping his jesters closely linked with the story and an integral 
part of the play, he has made them the creations of wondrous variety 
in their mirth and their philosophy which we find them to-day. As 
Lowell well says: “ He finds the clown and fool upon the stage,— he 
makes them the tools of his pleasantry, his satire, and even his 
pathos.” 

So much in the way of preliminary statement: and now I pray 
such of you good people as care to go with me in a leisurely ramble 
through the sunny places where Shakspeare has left tokens of his joy 
in the brightness and sweetness of life, to turn some lovely morning 
to Twelfth Night and take your fill of delight in the rich feast of 
mirth you will find there, as that is the first stage in our journey, for 
no other reason than that it seems to me the most gladsome of all 
the plays. But before I leave you to that pleasant pastime, entreatin 
you to take your fill of gaiety, let me quote for your justification an 
contentment good old Izaak Walton’s indignant protest against 
ostentatiously grave men. “Let me tell you, Sir,” says the charming 
old Angler, “there be many men that are by others taken to be 
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serious and grave men, whom we contemn and pity. Men that are 
taken to be grave, because nature hath made them of a sour com- 
plexion ; money-getting men, men that spend all their time, first in 
getting, and next in anxious care to keep it ; men that are condemned 
to be rich, and then always busy or discontented.” Sure I am, that 
neither I nor my readers come under the wise Angler’s reprobation. 
No, we shall take every blameless form of merriment we can get into 
our breasts, and remember gladly that, according to the Wise King’s 
table of times, there is a time to laugh. So let us listen to these 
merry folk of Shakspeare, knowing that they were fit to be presented 
by the great comic players, of whom the worthy Mayor of Quins- 
borough says, in Thomas Middleton’s play of that name :— 


‘Oh, the Clowns that I have seen in my time! 
The very peeping out of one of them would have 
Made a young heir laugh, though his father lay a-dying ; 
A man undone in law the day before 
(The saddest case that can be) might for his second 
Have burst himself with laughing, and ended all 
His miseries. Here was a merry world, my masters ! 
Some talk of things of state, of puling stuff ; 
There’s nothing in a play like to a clown, 
If he have the grace to hit on it, that’s the thing indeed ; 
The king shews well, but he sets off the king.” 


By the way, this absurd Mayor’s criticism on the clown who was to 
play before him, informs us of one of the popular requirements in 
that day. This related ta the clown’s complexion, the Mayor object- 
ing to this player :— 
“Fye! fye! your company 
Must fall upon him and beat him; he’s too fair, i’ faith, 
To make the people laugh.” 


But I am staying too long to introduce my matter. Let us usher in 
the Jester Feste ; for in the words of this same Mayor,— 
“ Here’s the part now 


That carries away the play; if the Clown miscarry, 
Farewell my hopes for ever, the play’s spoil’d.” 


C, W. H. 


(CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER.] 











ANTIGONE’S FAREWELL TO. HAEMON. 


I. 
66 ND thou wilt come some day perchance, and stand 
Within this cell, and to these blank walls cry 
For comfort and a token — Haemon, then 
Upon this stone projecting place thy hands 
And think — ¢his holds Antigone’s farewell. 
*Twas here she pressed her cheek, and ling’ring left 
A last embrace; her hopeless tears fell here, 
And in this flinty mass doth lie a name— 
A name breathed there by lips that learned Love’s sweet 
But from its bitterness, that knew its height 
But by its depth, and all that it might win 
By what it was denied: ah then, the gods 
Be kind and grant some comfort to thy soul! 


“Imprisoned air, if ever there doth come 
One bright and fair as I am dark, who calls 
‘Antigone! Antigone ! ’—dear air, 


Kind air, not always held in bonds as now, 
By aught that ever precious was or is— 
Faint memories of vale sequesteréd, 

Or isle asleep upon the quiet bosom 

Of the unvexéd, beatific river ; 

Or if thou erst didst sigh above the sea, 
And soothe the waves for lorn Alcyone ; 
Or fanned the brow of that pale Clytie 
Who dying made thee Pity’s heir, so gave 
Thy kindnesses to me — by these I pray 
Thou to his wounded spirit whisper peace, 
And softly breathe to him my last farewell, 


“And if he come not, 

Ere yet with waiting thou art quite consumed, 
Escape unto the palace of the king, 

And seek my lord, him whom they fondly call 
‘Delight of Thebes,’ Haemon, whose flowing locks 
Surpass the gleaming of his golden crest, 
Whose gracious eyes a kindred glow diffuse ; 
Whose very accents have a golden ring, 

As when true metal strikes its own and throws 
Harmonious. on the air a perfect chord. 
Thou’lt need but breathe the sigh of any maid 
Thou meet’st, to know if aught has fallen him; 
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And if it be as I do fear—for all my clouds 

Are dark with storm—seek thou his grave, and bring 
From hence to mine some seed that thereon grew, 
That sister buds may bloom where we do lie.” 


Lamented thus the lost Antigone, 

Prisoned till slaves had dug her living grave. 
For yesternight she had essayed to give 
Her brother Polynices burial ; 
When as with trembling hands she tore the earth 
From an unfinished grave, the moon uprose, 
And lo! beyond the crescent of the hill 
A guard of arméd men kept silent watch ; 
Unnoting which, about the prostrate form 
She flung her arms, and thus did cry aloud: 
“This is no time for tears, nor yet for speech. 
The happy dead have these: above their graves 
Friends weep and purple flowers of grief spring up, 
But thou, my Polynices, friendless art, 
And art denied a grave, so must forego 
The mourners and the mourning. 

But thou hast 
A battle-field 0” which to lie, not zz, 
And broken spears spring up where hyacinths 
And pale anemones should blow their sweets. 
And must this be? Shall beakéd birds of prey, 
Black-winged and foul (I hear them in the trees 
Of yonder dark ravine. They are not birds, 
But feathered fiends sent by Tisiphone 
To finish out the measure of our woe)— 
Ravage the sacred shrine where dwelt the soul 
Of Polynices? 

Nay, hands be swift and strong to save your own; 
And thou, faint heart, discard thy sex, and grow 
Courageous for this once, and afterward 
I’ll give thee rest, poor heart, poor weary heart — 
I’ll give the rest for ever, evermore.” 

So saying, she undid the silken scarf 

That frayed, and all its saffron lustre stained 

With gory red, still to his girdle clung, 

And thrust it ’neath her breast; which, touching it, 
(As from its stains heroi¢ blood had leapt 

‘Into the shrunken channels of her heart) 

Grew for a single moment brave again — 

Grew for a single moment brave, and then 

She drooped her head upon his silent breast 

And sighed, she who erewhile had banished sighs, 
And wept, though she had said “Let sobs come after ; 
3° 
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They will fill up the hours of other nights” — 

And made a moan suppressed yet most distinct, 
And of a supreme sadness; so once moaned 

The lotus-bound sad Dryope interluding 

The morn and evening breezes, and the night-winds 
That slumber not, with monodies of grief ; 

So childless Niobe and Alcyone, 

Crying “I am no more; I perished with my dead!” 
So broken hearts have ever made their plaint. 
(E’en Naiades beside tall fountains sporting, 
Lament to see the blue-flag’s bruiséd stalk, 

Over burnt sedges in midsummer grieve, 

And when chill autumn winds the woodlands haunt, 
So shrilly, shrilly moan, that old men dream 

Of winter snows and death, turn in their beds 


And sigh in unison.) 
Lamenting thus 


She faltered forth, “ Farewell, a last farewell! 
O old man groping on yon shadowy shore, 
Soon shall I join thy side and feel thee rest 
Upon my arm” —then lifted up her face 
And saw the arméd men and knew her doom. 


Il, 
“ Haemon, is it 
The darkness of the coming night I feel? 
(So thick the gloom doth lie about this “cell, 
Or hath the blackness of the one just gone 
Remained to haunt the hours and my ‘soul? 
O Night! hard-eyed and unrelenting night, 
Where is the justice of the gods, that thou 
Who shouldst have died and sunk to Erebus 
Long hours agone —(are not thy dusky poppies 
Ungathered yet? do not thy dreams around 
Lie thickly strewn ?) art rioting all day? 
Rehearsing o’er and o’er thy hideous self, 
Until again I hear shrill whispering, 
-And the slow heavy tread of trainéd slaves ; 
Then darkness all, except thy face, my Haemon, 
Sole sweetness of my life, and, woe is me! 
Last drop in that night’s cup of wretchedness, 
I see thy pallid, gleaming face and eyes, 
Through which I gazed into thy inmost soul ; 
Thine eyes, whose most despairing yearning orbs 
Fastened themselves on mine until I sank 
Into oblivion. 
So all this day, or night, whiche’er it is, 
I look into thine eyes, and read therein 
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Such tales of hopelessness as even I, 

Born in the gloom of moonless eventide, 

And by the Graiz nurséd, had not known; 

And yet I thought I knew all shapes of woe, 
All forms wherein still sorrow broods and makes 
A habitation, or deep sadness lurks. 

Who better than Antigone may tell 

The measurement of tears? how round they are, 
How salt and bitter to the taste, how warm, 
How cold, and just the curve and length of time 
They take to journey to the lips, the chin, 

The desolated breast from whence they came? 
Ay, I know them; 

From those that soften like the spring-time rain, 
To briny drops corroding where they fall, 

Born with such throes that nature perishes 
Chief mourner to herself, and not too soon. 
Who has no tears has only death for friend, 
And unto me this time of dearth has come.” 


Thus murmuring, and forward bent, she sat, 
With languid hands still claspéd on her knees, 
And eyes —black orbs they were and fathomless 
As mountain tarns o’erhung by precipices 
Beneath a midnight arch of cloudless sky — 

That looked not down, but out and far away, 

As if they saw through walls and time and space. 


Nor shrank she from her fate, but acquiescent, 
As having drained the very lees of death, 

And from then till now unmoved had sat 

A shadow in the dimness, darkening it, 

And to the stillness adding more repose. 

Such hush as is in dusk corridors was there, 

As flits beneath old tapestries, and creeps 

Up flights of stairs and down, and lifts the latch, 
And makes the lamp burn low, taps soft at doors, 
Till watching crones, affrighted, bid their beads 
And cross their breasts and brows, and feebly cry, 
“Death, death is here!” Such hush was in that cell; 
And even when she spoke ’twas there, and grew 
In such proportion that it drank her voice, 

And only left some restless ghosts of sound 

That mated with itself, to haunt the air. 


“TI have thought,” she said, “till thought no longer is, 
But, grown a presence real and tangible, 

Mocks me with certainty. How many times 

To-night have I put forth these arms of mine 
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To guide thy steps, O CEdipus, my father! 

How often felt thy hand upon my face, 

There reading each familiar line with fond 

And faltering touch! No, this was not a dream; 
For as I felt the pressure on my brow 

And cheek, and on the long lengths of my hair, 
I saw thy features pale, with shrunken orbs, 
And marked thy length of silver hair, thy beard 
Rolling its foam-white wave adown thy breast, 
And heard thee whispering as once before, 
‘Antigone, my child, which way lies Thebes? 
Turn thou these sightless orbs that they may bid 
The city of their pride and of their shame 

A last farewell.’ 

It was that sultry eve when we were waiting 
Upon the steep hill’s summit, tarrying 

Until the tears of tender night had cooled 

The burning sands beneath thine unshod feet, 
And bathed the fever from thine aching brow: 
’Twas then I eastward turned thy face, my father, 
And heard thee say, ‘So at the close of day 
Should die the worn and weary. Come to me, 
O thou who lurk’st in yonder awful grove, 

I may not journey further. Not thine arms, 
Antigone, are these I feel around me. 

Thou leavest me without a kiss, my daughter! 
Ah, shadow, thou wert nearer than I thought, 
But not less terrible !’ 

And then I clasped thy sinking form, and drew 
Thy cold face to my own, and cried, ‘ My father, 
I have not left thee! See, I hold thee still!’ 
But other arms than mine were round thee then, 
And other kisses sealed thy frozen lips. 

Oh! to me thou wert father, mother, child — 
All dearest names in one! I tended thee, 
Guided thy steps, oft bore thee in mine arms, 
And mourned thy loss as never mother mourned 
Her: first-born babe; as never desolate wife 
Mourned the lost husband of her happy youth.” 


III. 
Still it was night, 
And still she sat, waiting with languid hands 
Upon her knees and forward bent; sometime 
Discoursing with her lover and the air; 
Sometime with Polynices and her sire, 
And then again with Haemon, him whom first 
She called upon, saying :— 
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“TI might have known 

No well of gladness dwelt in me to slake 
Love’s constant thirst; but bitter springs instead, 
Whose waters slay. Did I not often bid 
Thee mark how dark the shade on brow and hair, 
How not a tint of heaven’s blue abode 
In eye or veinéd lid, but violet 
The current ran beneath my pallid skin, 
And luckless night dwelt in the dusky eyes 
That loved to gaze into the blue of thine? 
Did I not so? 

, Yet in this dungeon now, 
With Death beside me (in thy place, my love), 
It pleases me to think thou wouldst not hear, 
Or hearing thou wouldst only gently chide :— 
‘A dusky bird art thou, Antigone? 
Rememberest thou not the loftiest flights 
And sweetest notes belong to nightingale 
And crested lark, brown-robed creatures who 
Are piercéd, like thyself, with melancholy, 
And like thee too, diviner for their grief. 
Then speak no more of pretty I6lé, 
Or bright Diantha, nor of Artemis, 
Her sister twin, two flowers upon one stalk, 
Though one is rosy red, the other white 
As lilies are, and haughty as the goddess 
Whose name she bears, and chaste and cold as she. 
Recall, Antigone, how radiant 
Was star-like Arganth6né; roseate 
Her bloom, and bluer than blue hyacinths 
Her gracious tender eyes, yet is she dead. 
Think then that bright as thou art dark shall be 
Thy coming years; or think thou not at all, 
But gladly take the gifts the gods bestow 
As I thy love with faith unquestioning.’ 
So thou; and I, who held my breath to catch 
Thine every accent, hopeful grew by thee, 
Saw with thine eyes the future-——I am here. 


“T had a dream erewhile—I know not when— 
I dreamt one single step without this cell 
Were purple plains and streams perpetual, 
Pellucid streams that wash all stain away, 
Appease all thirst, and every lingering trace 
Of tears obliterate. I saw, and longed 
For just one plunge, one draught, one stroll beneath ~ 
Those everlasting trees that throw their shadows 
To the land’s far verge. The streams replied ‘To-morrow!’ 
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As answering my thought, the breezes sighed 

‘ To-morrow !’— unseen voices sang ‘To-morrow!’ 
Better that morrow than those twilights dear 

We knew, those twilights redolent of sweets — 
Narcissus, dewy-white, and pendent blown 

From pillared balconies, young lotus-buds 
Exhaling dreams, and Argive violets. 

Ay, better; for is not my father there 

With hands imploringly held out to me? 

Father, I come, I come!” 


Then with responsive hands she forward fell 
And seemed indeed to die; but death came not. 
At length she trembled once, and then again 
She sighed, and lifted up her heavy head, 
Which drooped again and rested on the hand 
Whose elbow pressed the stony dungeon floor. 
She was a flower broken by the storm, 

That may not any more its stalk lift up; 
She was an eaglet wounded past all healing ; 
A doe that bleeds her lonely life away ; 

A swan singing herself into the sedges 

Of Elysium. 


IV. 

Up sprang the sun, 
And from the silence simultaneous broke 
Trumpet and clash of arms, and neigh of steed 
Faint heard even in the cell. Antigone 
Sprang up— “It is his steed, his step, his voice! 
Imprisoned air, my prince has come at last, 
And calls Antigone! Antigone!” 


But even as she spoke the tumult died away ; 
And as it died, the sudden color left 
Her face, the new-born life her limbs forsook, 
And the two tears that to her cheeks’ thin edge 
Had rolled, there stood, fell on her folded hands. 
She marked them fall, and softly smiling said: 
“TI think they are the last.” 

They were the last. 
The soldiers found her sleeping, as they thought, 
And buried her, not knowing she was dead. 


MARGUERITE E. EASTER. 





OUR HOUSEKEEPER. 


HOUSEKEEPER, otherwise than as provided by the marriage 

ceremony, is not a common institution in our neighborhood. 
The way in which we happened to have one in our rather unpre- 
tending little establishment was that we inherited her. 

Miss Selina Bates — that was our housekeeper’s name — had when 
a child by some means or other fallen into the keeping of some of my 
wife’s numerous and aristocratic ancestors. I was of plainer origin 
myself, and possibly did not have that reverence for the old families 
that became a man who had been so fortunate as to marry into one 
of them ; though I believe upon the whole that I did prefer to have 
my children named after my wife’s side of the house than to bear the 
names of my own more humble progenitors. I hope that is a pardon- 
able weakness. 

The good old lady into whose hands Miss Selina had fallen repre- 
sented a state of things at that time to which we make no pretensions 
now ; though my wife naturally has the feeling that if things were as 
they ought to be, things would not be as they are, in that particular 
at least. In those good old stately days down on the James, the 
York, and other streams associated somewhat with four-in-hands, 
accomplished old darkies, oysters, canvas-back ducks, ruffled shirts, 
&c., &c., they had housekeepers ; and the old dames had an eye to 
training up girls to that very respectable position, thinking — bless 
their innocent old souls!—that when things got set in a good wa 
there would never be a change. So it was that this little orphan girl, 
Selina Bates, without any protector under the sun, fell into good 
hands and a secured home. She grew up and was housekeeper. and 
prime minister in the next generation, and by the time my generation 
came along was looked upon as much a part of the family as any 
member of it, performing her function in our little establishment as 
a matter of course, though the changes in the times rendered Miss 
Selina intensely melancholy. Do what she could, Miss Selina could 
not reconcile herself to the new state of things. ‘From noble to 
nine-pence,” was the formulated though somewhat suppressed expres- 
sion of disgust at any striking reminder of departed grandeur. 

I felt with dismay that the heads of my little ones must almost 
necessarily be filled with an immense amount of nonsense. — Of twi- 
lights before the candles were lighted, with her knitting in her hands 
— Miss Selina was always knitting when she had nothing else to do— 
she told them many a tale of the grand style they lived in, and the 
great and grand people they saw at “Grandison,” the fine old resi- 
dence of the Dicherlys in tide-water Virginia ; how Lady Washington 
had driven up with her coach-and-four and her liveried outriders, 
and how Lady Dicherly (she always called her “Lady Dicherly ”) 
had received her, her hair~all powdered, and the train of her rich 
brocade long enough to reach half the length of the hall, carried by 
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the colored boy Peter (Peter had now grown to be a very rusty- 
looking old uncle of about ninety years, and spent most of his time 
sunning himself at his cabin-door); how Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison had visited them ; how John Randolph of Roanoke dashed 
up on horseback, followed by his servant Juba on another splendid 
black horse. I am inclined to think that at times Miss Selina uncon- 
sciously drew upon her imagination in some of her recitals. I one 
day observed to my wife that I could hardly believe that Mr. Randolph 
had been so marked in his attentions to Miss Selina as “to approach 
her in the most stately manner, and kissing her hand, ask her per- 
mission to lead her into dinner.” I was quite curious to ask some 
questions about that, as to how the housekeeper — but my wife most 
arbitrarily forbade any allusion to such a thing. 

The subjection my wife was under to Miss Selina was something 
amazing. It did not grow out of any fear of man, or any personal 
interest she could possibly have, further than a dread of wounding 
her feelings. Nothing earthly could make her doubt her husband’s 
infallibility, or be stern to the children, of whom she was blessed with 
three, except some disrespect to Miss Selina ; and she kept a vigilant 
watch over my actions for fear I should rebel against Miss Selina’s 
rather absurd authority in our house. However, it was as good as 
a play to see Miss Selina bridle up and toss her head back as she 
told her stories of the old times at “Grandison,” and to mark 
Johnny’s (that was our eldest) skeptical looks ; not indeed as she told 
of the grandeur of his Dicherly ancestors, but when she asserted that 
the horses were much finer in those times, and that gentlemen rode 
‘better, and children were much better behaved. Unfortunately, 
Johnny had imbibed some of my skepticism. I had tried very hard 
never to let him hear me say a word in disparagement of Miss Selina ; 
but boys have a wonderful way of imbibing their father’s real senti- 
ments, no matter how much they are kept in abeyance. 

Johnny was a sharp little fellow, and I fear must have been the in- 
carnation of mischief. When he was bent on a prank, I had learned 
to detect a barely perceptible little furtive look of his bright black 
eyes which made me watch him. His mother was almost certain that 
it was he who had put a little powder in old Uncle Peter’s pipe, which 
had brought the old man up with a complaint that had to be qualified 
by sundry little bundles of sugar, coffee, and tobacco. Old Uncle 
Pete and Johnny were great friends in the main, but their alliance 
was sometimes disturbed, generally by some prank of Johnny’s, which 
put a stop to those delightful stories of old Peter’s about the old times, 
which Johnny liked much better than Miss Selina’s. Peter did not 
like Miss Selina, and I think must have put Johnny up to his opposi- 
tion to her. She too often let and hindered the old fellow in his 
raids on the store-room, by “ meddlin’,” as he said, between him and 
young missis. Johnny’s mother was also almost certain that he had 
brought Miss Selina to great grief on one occasion when we had 
company, by substituting salt for sugar in the sugar-dish, thereby, as 
Miss Selina thought, ruining her reputation as a housekeeper, and even 
reflecting discreditably upon Lady Dicherly. If his mother could 
have been certain of that and some other pranks affecting injuriously 
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the dignity and temper of our housekeeper, I think Master Johnny 
would have “caught it.” Johnny’s glance had betrayed the truth to 
me, but I kept my counsel ; Johnny and I were great friends. 

It is not to be supposed that Miss Selina had been without her 
romance. I never knew a great deal about it ; but there had been 
a young fellow in the family in her younger days — one of those reck- 
less fellows who reflect no credit upon a family, but whose doings 
family tradition retains scraps of long after much better men are for- 
gotten. This Harry Dicherly was a sort of scapegrace, hare-brained, 
daring, reckless of money, given to horse-racing, dicing, and I fear 
many vices ; but the fellow must have had something fascinating about 
him, and a grain of good ; for seeing poor Selina’s lonely condition 
when gay company was at “Grandison,” he would, in spite of the old 
lady’s stately frown, fetch her in and dance with her, and in various 
ways act in a manner to make her think he was in love with her. I 
do not for a moment suppose he wished so to impress her ; but reckless 
of after-consequence to the orphan girl, and of remonstrance, he 
paid her such attention as led her naturally to suppose that this dash- 
ing, high-born, handsome fellow was pleased with her. He was 
handsome and dashing, as one can see by his portrait, which is still 
preserved in the family. Miss Selina’s illusion was never destroyed, 
though her hopes were. Harry's reckless career was brought to an 
untimely end in a duel, and his memory was embalmed in Miss» 
Selina’s heart of hearts. She never made any direct allusion to this 
part of her history ; but when love-affairs were alluded to in her 
presence she always assumed a severer dignity than usual, folded her 
arms on the purple calico that enclosed her chaste bosom, tightened 
her lips, threw her head back, and gently shook her foot to and fro, 
“as if she might an she would.” That condition of things always 
made my wife more watchful of Johnny and myself, and we had to 
look very grave, for she would not have had any slighting allusion 
made to the circumstance for worlds. 

Miss Selina thought that she had learned everything that was known 
at the old home of the Dicherlys, and what was not known there was 
not worth knowing. I am free to confess that the old lady used to 
annoy me by the way in which she put my facts and opinions entirely 
aside. Was it anything about my farm, or garden, or my mode of 
breaking a colt? “That was not the way it was done at Grandison.” 
Did I speak of teaching the children after some new theory? “That 
is not the way the children were taught at Grandison.” I was almost 
tempted sometimes to say “Hang Grandison!” but the imploring 
look of my dear little wife saved Miss Selina from the wound, and 
me, at least, from the open rudeness. Nothing earthly could happen 
that Miss Selina had not seen it better done, or more tragically done, 
or done in some superior style, at “Grandison.” If I happened to 
mention to my family that I thought I had felt a slight shock of an earth- 
quake, thereby getting a little credit to myself by having myself associ- 
ated in the minds of my wife and children with so terrible and grand a 
thing as an earthquake, Miss Selina was sure to recall the number of 
shocks she had felt at “Grandison,” as if earthquakes had been a 
mere morning’s diversion there. Did I speak of a handsome enter- 
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tainment to which I had beeninvited? “Oh, that was nothing to the 
way they used to have dinners at Grandison, when Lady Washing 
ton, and Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. and Mrs, Madison, and John 
Randolph of Roanoke, would come there to spend a week at a time, 
dining in and out every day.” This sort of thing had begun to make 
me feel misanthropic at times, and I was getting in the habit of 
keeping my mouth shut when she was present, occupying myself with 
the newspapers, &c. 

Among other things, there was an everlasting old eclipse that had 
happened at “Grandison,” which— _ But, by the way, I believe it was 
mainly an eclipse which tempted me to give this account of our 
housekeeper, and I will take it in order. 

A total eclipse of the sun had been foretold in the almanac and the 
papers. There had been much discussion about the coming event in 
our little home-circle, and lively anticipations were entertained of 
what we should see. We had read everything said on the subject in 
the newspapers. Our housekeeper had seen the great eclipse of 1833 
at “Grandison,” as well as the falling stars, and was oracular on 
eclipses and meteorology generally. I wanted to have a good look 
at the eclipse, so I smoked several pieces of glass ; as I knew all the 
children as well as my wife and Miss Selina would wish to see it, and 
I wished one piece of glass all to myself. That was all humbug 
about observing the phenomenon satisfactorily simply by poking a 
hole through a card and finding “ an accurate shadow of the eclipse on 
the floor or pavement.” I tried it. At first the result was satis- 
factory, as a piece of the sun, as shown by the shadow, was bitten off 
like a biscuit ; but the cut-off did not seem to increase as it should 
have done, and I discovered that an almost imperceptible edge of the 
jagged hole was the cause of the seeming obscuration. We were in a 

ighly scientific humor, and this discovery established my preém- 
inence for shrewd scientific observation in my household, except with 
Miss Selina. I felt better for it, with a slight mixture of bitterness 
toward her. But our housekeeper is a remarkable woman. She had 
everything in the house straightened up preparatory to the eclipse. 
She came out and took Johnny’s smoked glass to make an observation. 
Miss Selina rather affected to look down upon eclipses. She had 
seen the great total eclipse of 1833 at “Grandison,” and “ they didn’t 
have eclipses like that in these days.” Johnny had held the smoked 
side of his glass too near to his nose, thereby transferring a little 
round black spot to the tip of that organ, and leaving a little clean 
round spot in the glass, which came near being fatal to the eclipse as 
far as our housekeeper was concerned. With an unfortunate facility 
for getting hold of the wrong end of everything, she looked first 
through the little round spot, and seeing no cut-off, immediately 
pronounced that it was no eclipse at all ; but a mild protest from my 
wife, who always dreaded a discussion between Miss Selina and 
myself, caused her to try again. Miss Selina experienced some 
difficulty in closing one eye at a time ; so she had to hold down the 
lid of her left eye with the three first fingers of her left hand, in 
consequence of which she makes three more little clear places on the 
smoked glass, and three little round dots in and about the left eyelid, 
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which imparts rather an unpleasant and sinister expression to Miss 
Selina’s countenance. Our Johnny, who wants his glass badly, 
glances to see whether his mother is looking, and finding that she is 
ney rubbing her nose against the smoked side of her glass, 
ooks scornfully at Miss Selina, who can’t shut one eye without 
holding it down. “What sort of a hand would she make shootin’ ?” 
thinks Johnny. And curly-headed little “Pussy,” our pet but one, 
who has got all the black off her glass on her face, is squinting awfully 
at the top of an old oak to find the eclipse, and is satisfied it has 
“ purple leaves on it.” Miss Selina has at last brought her right eye 
to bear on what she is satisfied is the eclipse, and Johnny has dis- 
covered that he can produce a fine effect with a leaf. As Miss Selina 
looks through the hole, by an easy moving of a grape-vine Johnny 
gradually interposes a leaf till entire obscuration is effected, and Miss 
Selina, triumphantly handing him his smoked glass, declares herself 
satisfied, as far as any modern eclipse can satisfy her. The reason 
why it was not total for any of the rest of us, was “because we did 
not know how to look at it.” She knew a total eclipse when she saw 
it, and as it would be dark soon, she concludes to save time by taking 
a little nap while it is going on. -One of Miss Selina’s delusions is 
that she cannot sleep in the day-time ; hence she always avails herself 
of such occasions as total eclipses to indulge herself ina nap. The 
skepticism that marked Johnny’s countenance, at that announcement 
about never taking a nap in the day, was rather marked for perfect 
good-breeding. 

Miss Selina insists that this eclipse was nothing, yes, absolutely 
- nothing, to the old one at “Grandison.” She says that at that time 
it was as bright as the blessed sun could make it at mid-day, and in 
an instant it was pitch dark. The chickens went to roost as if, the 
Judgment-Day had come, the cows came lowing home, and the chil- 
dren commenced crying, as they always did at sunset, because they 
did not want to go to bed. Knowing that our housekeeper kept 
within sight of truth in her statements, 1 made inquiry as to the 
foundation of this one. It seems that when that tremendous event 
occurred at Grandison, Miss Selina, who was always an orderly 
person, had concluded to take a nap preparatory to the fatigue of 
observing the eclipse, and no one had thought to wake her up. She 
slept on till about midnight, when waking suddenly and finding it 
pitchy dark, she concluded that the eclipse had just set in, and the 
noise of it had awakened her from one of those “ cat-naps ” which 
was all she ever got. She flew into the chamber, and seizing the 
then baby, rushed wildly over the cradle, and falling, broke the nose 
of that little innocent, which: accounts for the distortion of that 
organ of that member of the family to this day. I mentioned this 
little circumstance to my wife, who, I presumed, had heard it before, 
but never mentioned it to me. She cautioned Johnny not to say 
anything about it to Miss Selina or any of the children, coupling 
the caution with a threat of punishment by standing in the corner in 
case of disobedience. I could not positively say that Johnny ever 
did say anything about it, but the next morning at breakfast Miss 
Selina made her appearance, looking uncommonly dignified and 
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resigned. She smoothed her snow-white apron with portentous 
solemnity, as if she were the only lone, lorn woman in the world, but 
entirely resigned to “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
Never was a tea-pot held with such steady nerve ; never was sugar 
so accurately adjusted. Something was wrong. My wife looked 
searchingly at our hopeful ; Johnny’s glance was furtive. I am a 
stern man, and bent my eye with awful portent on the boy ; he was 
grabbing the last muffin on the plate, to frustrate the hankering 
desire of his little sister for that delicacy, and I do not think got the 
benefit of that frown. When opportunity offered, I was about to ask 
Johnny if he had done what his mother told him not to do about that 
eclipse story ; but my wife interferes, and says I must not tempt him 
to tell a story. I insist that she shall punish him, send him to the 
corner as she had promised. Very good, she would do so. She 
gave Johnny a sort of lecture on badness and disobedience gener- 
ally, and wounding people’s feelings in particular, gave him an 
apple which he was to eat in the corner, and made him say two 
short answers in the catechism. 

That was the last of the total eclipse at our house ; but it was 
some days before Miss Selina attained entire serenity of temper. It 
was charming to see how my wife coddled the old lady ; how she— 
metaphorically — patted her up and smoothed her down, and at last 
brought her round. Seeing the sweetness and tenderness of my wife on 
that occasion made me think more seriously of my shortcomings, my 
want’ of patience and forbearance with weakness and old age ; and 
for the few remaining years of her life, both Johnny and I treated our 
housekeeper with more consideration ; and it was astonishing what a 
fund of real goodness and good-sense there was in the old lady, 
slightly covered over perhaps by her memories of “Grandison.” __ 


" W.NLN, 








DR. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES IN ANCIENT TROY. 


[For the facts contained in the following article I am indebted to the very inter- 
esting correspondence of Bayard Taylor, and to an article in the Edinburgh Review. 
By those of my readers who have neither had access to Dr. Schliemann’s work, 
nor to the above-mentioned sources of information derived from Dr. Schliemann, 
it is hoped that the following sketch will be found worthy of perusal.] 


I. may be reasonably supposed that almost every one of the 
readers of THe SOUTHERN MaGazinz is familiar with the leading 
events of that legendary period known as the Trojan War — how the 
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various Greek warriors, under the leadership of Agamemnon, com- 
bined to capture Troy and restore the beautiful Helen to her husband 
Menelaus. Presuming that this is the case, we will proceed at once 
to a brief investigation of the latest researches that have been 
directed towards the verification of the account of this war as given 
in the Homeric poems. 

Every reader of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, whether in the 
original Greek, or in the translations of Chapman, Cowper, Pope, or 
Derby, must be irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that most of the 
incidents related are pure fiction. While this is the universal opinion 
of all modern scholars, most of them agree in the conclusion that a 
substratum of fact underlies the great mass of fiction that has been 
built upon it. But beyond this general statement there is very little 
agreement. The very site of the ancient city of Troy has been a 
matter of controversy for hundreds of years, and has bid fair to 
continue so until the recent light thrown upon the subject by excava- 
tions made on the spot to which tradition has assigned it. 

We may well suppose, therefore, that much surprise was felt and 
expressed, even by educated people, about twelve months ago, when 
it was announced that a German archeologist had actually discovered 
the palace and some of the lost treasure of King Priam. This 
gentleman, Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, affords us a signal instance of 
what self-made men have done in all parts of the world. His know- 
ledge of Greek was acquired almost entirely by his own exertions 
during the intervals of business occupations. His passionate fond- 
ness for the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer was so great that parts of 
them often moved him to tears. After turning his attention to 
archeology for several years, and visiting several parts of Greece, 
including the island of Ithaca, he came to the conclusion that no 
positive knowledge could be gained on these subjects without making 
extensive excavations in all parts that afforded any chance of dis- 
covery. Acting upon this conviction, Dr. Schliemann determined to 
direct his attention towards that part of the Troad, or Plain of Troy, 
which is bounded by the Hellespont 6n the north, ‘Mount Ida on the 
east, the ruins of Alexandria Troas on the south, and the Aigean 
Sea on the west. This space of country is about ten miles long and 
five or six wide, and contains the site of “Ilium vetus,” or “ancient 
Troy,” and that of “ Ilium novum,” or “new Troy.” It must be borne 
in mind that these names, “ Old ” and “ New Troy,” are of compara- 
tively modern origin, and only date back as far as the end of the last 
centu 

After carefully examining these two sites, which are now called 
Bounarbashi and Hissarlik, Dr. Schliemann came to the conclusion 
that Bounarbashi, or Old Troy, could not have been the site of the 
ancient city. For several reasons was this conclusion arrived at, 
among which it may be mentioned that Bounarbashi is about ten or 
twelve miles from Sigeum, the camp of the Greeks on the shore of 
the Aigzan, which would have been too long a distance for the time 
consumed in the various marches to and from the city of Troy. In 
order to be sure, however, he caused to be sunk several pits on 
various points of the elevation called “Old Troy,” and continued 
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them downward in every instance until the primitive rock was 
reached. In none of these was found anything beyond articles of 
trivial importance. 

Satisfied at length that no ancient city could have stood on the hill 
of Bounarbashi, he turned his attention to “ New Troy,” or Hissarlik. 
He was the more encouraged to enter upori this because of the 
immemorial tradition, recorded by several old authors, that New 
Troy occupied the same position as the old. Here, in April 1870, 
he began to dig, and had descended about sixteen feet when he came 
to a wall six feet thick, which has since been supposed to have been 
constructed by Lysimachus about three hundred and six years before 
the Christian era. At this point he was interrupted by two ignorant 
and bigoted Turkish farmers to whom the land belonged, and before 
this and other obstacles could be removed nearly a year and a half 
had passed away. 

In October 1871 he was enabled to begin again. Convinced, how- 
ever, that he would find the remains of the Trojan temple of Minerva 
at another and higher elevation, he abandoned his excavation of 1870, 
and began a new one which ran east of the old one, north and south 
through the highest part of the plateau. His plan was to sink this 
cut until he came to the original rock, believing that the stratum 
corresponding with the Trojan period would be found beneath all the 
accumulated matter of subsequent ages. His own account shows us 
that this conjecture was far from the true one. 

Not far below the surface he came upon the remains of a structure 
built of hewn stones, and evidently belonging to the first century of 
ourera. After removing these, which was a work of no small labor, 
at a depth of six or seven feet he came to a soil composed of pottery, 
ashes, and a heterogeneous collection of fragments, apparently the 
remains of inhabitants of an earlier period. He continued to descend 
until he reached a depth of thirty-three feet below the surface. 
During this descent various results were reached, which may be 
summed up in the following quotation: “At a depth of from three 
to six feet were found copper coins and medals of Sigeum, Alexandria 
Troas, and Ilium, an enormous quantity of ornamented terra-cotta 
disks, and substructions of houses built with Roman cement ; from 
six to thirteen feet, no hewn stones, ashes and calcined soil, with 
traces of fire everywhere, quantities of oyster and mussel shells, tusks of 
wild boar, vertebrz of sharks (which are not now found in the Aigzan), 
and some rude specimens of pottery ; at the depth of thirteen feet, 
great quantities of stone axes, lances, weights, and other implements 
appear ; a little lower, pottery of very elegant form and fine quality, 
decorated with the owl’s head, knives of flint, needles and spoons of 
bone, a few copper nails, and a great quantity of curious terra-cotta 
disks with a hole in the centre, and adorned with an almost endless 
variety of decorative lines, many of which seem to have an emblematic 
character. Ata depth of from twenty-three to thirty-three feet, the 
relics again change The vases, urns, and drinking vessels ‘that 
were then found’ were not only quite original in design but very 
beautiful, brilliant, red, yellow, green or black in color, but without 
ornamental designs. . . . Inshort, the grade of civilisation, exhibited 
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by the remains, increased as the excavation reached an earlier age.” 
The winter rains now set in, and he was forced to suspend operations 
until the following April. 

On the first of April 1872, Dr. Schliemann resumed operations by 
laying the plan of a new cut, forty-six and a half feet deep, and two 
hundred and thirty-three feet broad, through the upper and lower 
plateaux ; including in it the cut of 1871. As this excavation pro- 
gressed, he was struck with the fact that below the depth of thirty- 
three feet, he found none of the remains of massive cut-stone houses, 
copper weapons, and vases of rare and curious form that had been so 
common between the depths of twenty-three and thirty-three feet. 

Below the depth of thirty-three feet, the objects found indicated 
greater antiquity than is usually assigned to the Trojan period. Very 
little seems to have been understood by even Dr. Schliemann about 
this period, and he appears to have come to the conclusion that, 
though the inhabitants of it belonged to the Aryan race, yet beyond 
this point he could arrive at no certain knowledge. It may be said 
by way of explanation, that this Aryan race is supposed to have come 
originally from the highlands of Central Asia, and to have furnished 
Greece and Italy with their ancient inhabitants. 

As the main object of Dr. Schliemann was to gain all the informa- 
tion possible relative to the Trojan period, he determined to abandon 
the plan of descending to the original soil at every point. Instead of 
this, he resolved to remove as much as possible all the superincum- 
bent soil to the depth of what seemed to be the second or Trojan 
period, though up to this time nothing had been discovered demon- 
strating that the level of heroic Troy had been reached. By this 
time Dr. Schliemann’s enthusiasm seems to have been thoroughl 
aroused ; so he began operations in 1873 a month earlier than mi 
and was richly rewarded for all his toil. In the first place, he 
succeeded in unearthing what he considered to be the Temple of 
Minerva. In the next place, he found a house of eight rooms 
adjoining the remains of a tower discovered the previous year. The 
walls of this house were four feet thick, in some places ten feet high, 
and they exhibited evident traces of having been subjected to the 
action of fire. He next discovered near the tower a street sixteen 
feet wide and paved with stone blocks about four feet square. This 
street he immediately conjectured would lead to the Scaean Gate. 
Sure enough, he did find a few days later that the street terminated 
at a massive double gate, the copper bolts of which were found 
among the rubbish. What is still more remarkable, he found two 
entrances, twenty feet apart, which would seem to correspond to the 
term always used by Homer, which is invariably in the plural number. 

Previous to the discovery of the so-called Scaean Gate, and while 
tracing the street that led to it, a house of very ample dimensions had 
been discovered, which from its size and situation was reasonably 
conjectured to be the palace of Priam. This view was strengthened 
by the treasure that was afterwards discovered, and which will best 
be described in his own words: “Immediately beside the house of 
Priam I came upon a copper object of a most remarkable form, which 
attracted my attention so much the more because I fancied I saw 
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something golden glimmering behind it. A stratum of red ashes and 
calcined ruins four or five feet thick rested upon this copper article, 
and above the stratum towered the wall of fortification, twenty feet 
high, built of great loose stones and earth, and evidently belonging 
to the period after the fall of Troy. In order to secure the treasure 
from the greed of my workmen, and save it for human knowledge, 
the greatest haste was necessary ; so, although it was not yet time for 
breakfast, I immediately proclaimed ‘rest’ to all. While they were 
eating and reposing, I cut out the treasure with a large knife, not 
without the greatest exertion and the most fearful danger ; for the 
loose, tremendous wall above, thus undermined, threatened every 
moment to topple down upon me. But the sight of so many objects, 
each one of which was an invaluable contribution to our knowledge, 
made me foolhardy, and I forgot the danger. The transport of the 
treasure would have been impossible without the help of my wife, who 
stood ready, and packed in her shawl the articles as I cut them out, 
and carried them away. The first thing found was a large oval shield 
of copper with a raised rim and a boss in the centre. Then came a 
copper pot, nearly eighteen inches in diameter, with two handles ; a 
copper tray, fifteen inches long, with a small silver vase welded to it 
by the action of fire ; a golden flagon weighing nearly a pound ; two 
golden goblets, one of which weighed nearly a pound and a quarter, 
and had two mouths for drinking—a small one for the host and a 
large one for the guest. The latter had been cast, but the former as 
well as the flagon were of hammered work. There were further 
pieces of silver which were probably ‘talents ’"—the ¢a/antfa of Homer 
—three silver vases, with two smaller ones, a silver bowl, fourteen 
copper lance-heads, the same number of copper battle-axes, two large 
two-edged copper daggers, a part of a sword, and some smaller 
articles.” All these articles were found crowded together in a rect- 
angular space surrounded by ashes. This led him to suppose that 
they had been deposited in a chest so as to facilitate their removal, 
which object had failed of accomplishment. He was strengthened in 
this conjecture by finding close at hand a copper key of quite elabo- 
rate workmanship, four inches in length. 

It will be remembered that these articles were found not in, but 
“close beside” what was conjectured to be the palace of Priam. We 
may reasonably suppose, however, that the chest had been removed 
Jrom the house, and the terror excited by the conflagration had 
caused it to be abandoned in the place where it was discovered. In 
addition to this there were found inside of the house of Priam a 
helmet and a silver vase about seven and a half inches in height, 
which contained two diadems of golden scales, fifty-six golden ear- 
rings, upwards of eight thousand small gold rings, buttons, &c. 


It must be confessed that after all Dr. Schliemann has based his con- 
clusions upon a rather slender foundation, and it is thought that the 
sober judgment of the public will not be quite willing to follow him 
in all the theories that he advances. For instance, with respect to a 
large number of vases which he found at various stages of the 
exploration, because there was found upon them a rude representa- 
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tion of what appears to be either a human face or an owl’s face, he 
jumps to the conclusion that they were intended to represent the 
goddess Athéné, who was the tutelary deity of Troy. His conclu- 
sions are equally violent with reference to a golden vessel which he 
found with two handles, two spouts, and of an oblong shape, remind- 
ing us somewhat of what is nowcalled a butter-boat. This may have 
been the cup that Homer so often speaks of as the déxa¢ dugexizeddoyv, 
or it may not. In like manner the tutelary goddess of Troy, whom 
Homer calls yAavxwzr¢ ’Ad7vn, may have been the goddess Athéné 
with the owl’s face, or she may not. All we know about these two 
cases is that good scholars in all ages have given different interpreta- 
tions to both. In fact, the reasoning of Dr. Schliemann amounts in 
substance to this: these vases represent the owl-faced goddess . 
Athéné because I have found them among the ruins of Troy ; and 
these are the ruins of Troy because I have found among them these 
representations of the owl-faced goddess Athéné. Or in other words, 
his logic is like a ferry-boat which with equal ease can go from either 
bank of the river to the other. Nor does his circular reasoning stop 
here, for after thus satisfying himself that the goddess Minerva was 
represented at Troy with the head of an owl, he endeavors to 
strengthen his position still further by another statement more violent 
still. He expresses a confident expectation that were he able to 
explore the remains of Mycenz, he would there find in a similar 
manner the representations of the goddess Héré (more commonly 
known as Juno) with the head of a cow. So that we need not 
attempt to argue with a man who bases his inductions upon what he 
expects to find. 

There is still another point which it is necessary to explain. Dr. 
Schliemann, in speaking of the metal of which the spear-heads, 
shields, &c., belonging to the so-called Trojan era were made, 
describes it as pure copper; and the same term has been used in the 
preceding part of this sketch, so as not to misrepresent the state- 
ment that he makes. This statement is based by him upon the 
analysis of the professor of chemistry at Athens ; but a more careful 
analysis, made for him by M. Damour at Lyons, proves that the 
metal in question was mot pure copper, but bronze, an alloy of copper 
and tin. This acknowledgment is made on the very last page of 
his work. So we see that the position which was assumed by him 
regarding the antiquity of the Trojan era. must in this respect be 
modified also ; for his argument for the greater antiquity of this period 
was in part predicated on the supposed fact that the art of hardening 
pure copper by mixing tin with it was not then known. 

After what has been said, the most ardent advocate of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s views will, we hope, acquit us of any charge of unfairness 
if we attempt to elaborate more fully a few points in opposition to 
him, that have been already touched upon. These refer chiefly to the 
epithet of Athéné (Minerva), and to the déxag dpugexizediov. 

After consulting all the accessible authorities, we are inclined to 
think that the weight of testimony certainly does not strengthen Dr. 
Schliemann’s views. Athéné seems to have occupied a somewhat 
double position, as the goddess in whom power and wisdom were 
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harmoniously blended. She was the protectress of agriculture, and 
the patron of various kinds of science, industry, and arts.* All this 
may be easily learned from the various epithets that were applied to 
her, besides the one which Dr. Schliemann interprets “ owl-faced,” or 
“owl-headed.” Now, if this be true, it would be exceedingly im- 
probable that she was worshipped under a form embodying only one 
of these ideas, and leaving out all the others, which were of equal, if 
not superior importance in the Greek mind. 

We know that the Greeks and Trojans were extensively engaged in 

stock-raising, and their wealth consisted so largely in herds of cattle 
that the ox seems to have been considered, in a measure, the unit of 
value. This inference is drawn from various references in the 
Homeric poems, especially the one where each tassel around the 
aegis of Athéné is valued at an Aundred oxen [I]. 11. 449]. Would 
it not then be equally improbable that the worship of their protecting 
deity should have no reference to this, the most important branch of 
their industry ? But it may be said that in a simple state of society, 
such as then existed, and among heathen nations, a complex idea 
could not have been represented by any one image ; and there would 
be some force in the objection. On the other hand, if we admit this, 
we must conclude that the most important idea would have been ex- 
pressed. This, in the Trojan mind, would have been that of the 
goddess clad in armor, such as she was afterwards represented as the 
protectress of Athens. The inference, therefore, seems to be quite 
plain, that the true solution of the representation found on so many 
of the exhumed vases in Dr. Schliemann’s collection, has not yet been 
arrived at. 

Considerable pains has been bestowed upon the next point to be 
considered, that in reference to the @¢ra¢ dugexbzediov. We hope we 
shall be pardoned if we enter a little into the etymological meaning 
of these words. All lovers of antiquarian research will be able to 
tell, perhaps beforehand, the conclusion that has been reached. For 
the benefit of others less highly favored it may not be amiss to say 
that the expression déza¢ dugtxbreddov means, in general terms, “a 
drinking vessel having a cup at both sides or both ends.” The word 
xbnedhov, of which dugt-xbzeddov is a compound, is a diminutive from 
xiufn in Greek, which signifies a Ac/ow, and corresponds with the 
Latin cupa, German Xufe; French coupge; and English cup. We infer 
from the analogy of other words that the prefix dug:- gives the idea 
of “atboth sides” or “at both ends.” Aristotle, in describing the 
cells of bees, uses the word dugexizeddov. He says that the cells have 
two openings divided by a floor, “like the dugexizedda.” The very 
fact of his using the word shows that its meaning was then under- 
stood, and we may presume that the illustration was intelligible to his 
readers. We must infer, therefore, that in this respect also Dr. Schlie- 
mann has been rather hasty in his conclusions. 

But while stay-at-home critics, in the ease and retirement of their 
libraries, may attempt to pick flaws in his arguments, throw contempt 
on his theories and cold water on his enthusiasm, we must not lose 
sight of the great work that he has accomplished. With indefatigable 
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zeal and energy, fired by an enthusiasm which was pardonable enough 
under the circumstances, he has undertaken, and brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, the most important and satisfactory work of ex- 
ploration that has ever been attempted in Greece or Asia Minor. 
And all who feel interested in the advancement of human knowledge 
-will feel grateful to him for what he has done. All this was accom- 
plished too at his own expense, and the amount that it cost him could 
not have been less than $20,000. In fact it may be safely asserted 
that he has opened a field for philological and archeological study 
that will not be exhausted by scholars for many years tocome. Indeed, 
we may without violence predict that hereafter, among the explora- 
tions of antiquity which have widened the boundaries of human 
knowledge, those of Schliemann on the site of Troy will stand side 
by side with those of Layard amid the ruins of Nineveh. 
R. C. B. 








REVIEWS. 


The Romance of the English Stage. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S. A. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


HERE is always a peculiar interest, distinct from that which is 
accorded to other artists, attaching to the lives and persons of 
eminent actors. It is not merely a tribute to their eminence, but 
arises in great degree from the fact that in them, more especially, the 
man and the artist are one. In painting, in sculpture, in music, the 
work is entirely distinct from the producer: a noble painting gives us 
the same delight and inspires the same admiration, whether it be the 
work of the elegant, refined Reynolds, or the unsavory, cynical 
Turner. But the actor is in himself both the artist and the work: 
what he produces is Aimse/f; and his life’s task is to bring himself to 
the highest possible physical and intellectual perfection for the branch 
of his art which he has chosen. Thus among all artists, the actor 
alone who aims at greatness, must cultivate personal individuality ; 
and this, of necessity, gives his whole life a distinctive stamp. When 
to this we add the changes of scene, of associations, and of fortune 
which usually accompany the actor’s career, and make their, lives 
richer in incident than any others, often stranger dramas than any in 
which they have played a part, it can easily be seen why histrionic 
biography and anecdote always find eager readers among all classes. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, well known by his Zife of Garrick, and other works 
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having refer€nce to the stage, has provided a very agreeable enter- 
tainment in this volume. He first gives some details of the strolling 
player’s life, full of hardship, disappointment, and humiliation, and 
yet a school of patience, perseverance, and self-reliance out of which 
came such scholars as a Siddons, a Kemble, and a Kean. Then 
follows an account of the old York theatre, as a type of the better 
class of provincial establishments, where they had customs, traditions, 
and geniuses of their own, and were not disposed to admit the claims 
of the metropolis to supremacy. One of these local stars, a Mr. 
Frodsham, once went down to London to see Garrick act, and after- 
wards called upon him. To the great David’s inexpressible astonish- 
ment, this unfledged provincial ventured to discriminate in his praise, 


‘and while he pronounced his Sir John Brute inimitable, he thought 


Hanilet might have been better rendered. Garrick, who had no idea 
but that this was a candidate for admission into his company, was 
almost petrified at an audacity he had never before encountered ; but 
asked Mr. Frodsham to give him a speech from Hamlet, as a taste of 
his quality, which he did with the utmost self-possession, 


When Frodsham had finished Hamlet’s first speech, Zo de, or not to be, &c., 
Garrick said, “ Well, a now! hey! you have a smattering, but you want a little 
of my forming ; and really in some passages you have acquired tones I do not by 
any means approve.” Frodsham tartly replied, “Tones, Mr. Garrick! To be sure 
I Be tones, but you are not familiarised to them. I have seen you act twice, 
Hamlet the first, and I thought you had odd tones, and Mrs. Cibber strange tones, 
and they were not quite agreeable to me on the first hearing, but I dare say I 
should soon be reconciled to them.” ‘Why now,” says the astonished Garrick, 
“nay now, this is— why now really, Frodsham, you are a d—d queer fellow; but 
for a fair and full trial of your genius my stage shall be open, and you shall act any 

art you please, and if you succeed we will then talk of terms.” “Oh!” said 
Srodianen, “you are mistaken, my dear Mr. Garrick, if you think I came here to 
solicit an engagement: I am a Roscius at my own quarters! I came to London 
purposely to see a few plays, and looking on myself as a man not destitute .of 
talents, I judged it a proper compliment to wait on a brother genius. I thought it 
indispensable to see you and have half an hour’s conversation with you—I neither 
want nor wish for an engagement; for I would not abandon nor relinquish the happi- 
ness I enjoy in Yorkshire for the first terms your great and grand city of London 
can afford ;” and with a bow made his exit, and left the gazing Garrick .... to 
ruminate and reflect, and to relate this account of the strangest mad actor he had 
ever seen, or ever after did see. 


A long chapter is devoted to that eccentric genius, Tate Wilkinson, 
the manager, and his amusing memoirs. This, however, we must 
pass over, only giving our readers Mathews’ characteristic sketch of a 
conversation he once had with him, in which Tate’s rambling style of 
talk, quite worthy of Mrs. Nickleby, is amusingly shown. 


He was seated in his hall of audience in a great chair, ia the same uncomfortable 
morning-costume before described—wig awry, hat, &c. At his feet reclined a 
little spaniel puppy, an acquisition made on the road. On the table before him 
lay Murphy’s Life of Garrick, recently published, a phial of cough-drops, a spoon 
and a wine-glass, &c. 

Enter Mr. Mathews.—“ Good morning, sir ; I’m glad to see you at home.” 

Tate.—‘‘Oh! good morning! Sit down.” 

Mathews.—*“ I hope, sir, you’ve enjoyed your trip, and are not suffering from 
your recent exertion.” 

Tate.—“ Why, as for that—not but I’m glad I went, for the weather was very 
fine, and if it had not been for the firing of the pistols (which you know will never 
do for Mrs. Townend) I should have enjoyed it very much; but, to be sure, Mrs, 
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Siddons was all in all; not but I have a great disgust of women with blackened 
faces —it’s never a pleasing sight; and the Obi women were hideous. But then 
her dignity was indeed wonderful ! and if you ask me what is a queen, I should 
say Mrs. Siddons! Still, to come into one’s room when one is asleep, and run 
all over the bed and over one’s face, is more than any one would like, I imagine ; 
and I have a particular horror of rats. At the same time, when they carry 
firearms about their persons, and let them off clase to your ear all through a 
piece, it makes your head ache; and I’ve such a cough that I can’t get a 
moment’s sleep when I’m upon my back, and what with Murphy’s Life of Garrick, 
I really have been a great sufferer all night. I’ve been recommended this bottle 
of drops to cure me, but I’ve been greatly disappointed in it. It’s full of 
blunders and lies—shamefully incorrect; I took three drops upon a lump of 
sugar, and it made me very sick. Not but Henry Johnston, who, by-the-by, is a 
remarkably fine young man ;—but he don’t know what he writes about when he 
asserts that Garrick ha@ never played before the King. Now, at the time the 
‘Chinese Festival’ came out, Johnston surprised me very much with his strength ; 
for, in the first place, he threw little Lucky the black boy over a high bank, and 
carried Mr. Orford, who performed Caftain Halpin” (he meant to say, Mr. Halpin, 
who performed Captain Orford) “on his back into a cavern, lifting him as easily 
as I lift this puppy, so you may suppose that he must be pretty strong; he’s 
thorough-bred, and he’ll fet you hold him up by the tail without —— as you 
see ; but then he’s a fine pantomime actor, sir! Still, as I said to Mrs. Wilkinson, 
where is there to be found such another as Mrs. Siddons?” 


Among his sketches of remarkable aés@7ts, that of. Kean is perhaps 
the most striking. It is not new, but will bear telling again. Kean, 
we must premise, had had a more than usually severe struggle with 
misery in every form, sustained only by that confidence in his own 
genius which has betrayed so many actors, but was not to betray him. 


One November night in the year 1814, he was playing at Dorchester. ‘“ When 
the curtain drew up,” he says, “I saw a wretched house: a few people in the pit 
and gallery, and three persons in the boxes, showed the quality of attraction we 
possessed. In the stage-box, however, there was a gentleman who appeared to 
understand acting — he was very attentive to the performance. Seeing this, I was 
determined to play my best. The strange man did not applaud, but his looks told 
me he was pleased, After the play I went to my dressing-room to change my dress, 
so that I could hear every word that was said overhead. I heard the gentleman 
of the stage-box ask Lee, the manager, the name of the performer who played 
Octavian. ‘Oh,’ answered Lee, ‘his name is Kean—a wonderful clever fellow.’ 
‘Indeed!’ said the gentleman. ‘He is certainly very clever, but he is very small.’ 
‘His mind is large; no matter for his height,’ said Lee. By this time I was 
dressed, and mounted the stage. The gentleman bowed to me, and complimented 
me slightly upon my playing. ‘ Well,’ said the gentleman, ‘ will you breakfast with 
me to-morrow? I shall be glad to have some conversation with you. My name is 
Arnold : I am the manager of Drury Lane Theatre.’ I staggered as if I had been 
shot.” .... On catching sight of "his eldest child, who was suffering from water 
on the brain, he checked his delight ; and he closes his narrative with the touching 
comment: “If Howard gets well, we shall all be happy yet.” 

Within a week the child died, and though the fone P await of his life was about 
to be accomplished, this loss seemed to make him indifferent. ‘The joy I felt,” 
he wrote to Drury Lane, “three days since at the flattering ge of future 
prosperity, is now obliterated by the unexpected loss of my child. Howard, sir, 
died on Monday morning last.” .... 

When he reached town, his appearance, and some other reasons, discouraged 
the manager. He was treated coldly by actors at the single rehearsal which was 
hurr?ed through on the morning of his performance. The stage-manager listened 
contemptuously to the new actor, and declared that “it wouldn’t do.” At the 
close all shrugged their shoulders, and announced that failure was certain. 

The réhearsal concluded, Kean returned home to enjoy with his wife the unusual 
luxury of a dinner. He remained at home until six o’clock, when the striking of 
the church clocks warned him that it was time to depart, Snatching up a small 
bundle containing the few necessaries with which he was bound to provide himself, 
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he kissed his wife and infant son, and hurriedly left the house. “I wish,” he 
muttered, “that I were going to be shot.” With his well-worn boots soaked with 
the slush, he slunk in at the stage door as if desirous of escaping observation. 

Everything was against him. The night, as the whole day had been, was wet 
and miserable He arrived wet through, silently crept to a dressing-room, of which 
he was allowed only a share; dressed himself, to the amusement and even con- 
tempt of his fellows, who noticed that he was putting on a black instead of the 
traditional red wig of Shylock. The stage-manager did not remonstrate, giving 
him up as hopeless. He hardly spoke to him. 

Two good-natured actors, Oxberry and Bannister, alone gave hinr some encour- 
agement ; the former offered a glass of brandy-and water. When dressed, he went 
to the wing, and saw an empty, cheerless house —in the pit about fifty persons. 
Then the curtain rose. Soon the audience began to waken to enthusiasm, and by 
the end of the first act there was an instinct behind the scenes that genius was present 
and that*a success was at hand. The players began to gather about him and con- 

ratulate, but he shrank from them with a look and withdrew into concealment. 
oo that moment the enthusiasm rose, the theatre began to echo with prolonged 
shouts. ‘“ What now,” says Dr. Doran, in a spirited passage, “was the in the 
green-room?” The answer was that the presence and power of the genius were 
acknowledged with an enthusiasm that shook the very roof. “Howthe d—1 so 
few of them kicked up such a row,” said Oxberry, “was something marvellous.” 
As before, Kean remained reserved and solitary, but he was now sought after. .. . 
“Kean cared for nothing more nowthan his fourth act, and in that his triumph 
culminated. As he passed to the sorry and almost roofless dressing-room, Ray- 
mond, the acting manager, saluted him with the confession that he had made a hit ; 
Pope, more generous, avowed that he had saved the house from ruin. “ The pit 
rose at me!” was his own description. Trembling with agitation and excitement, 
he took off the Jew’s dress and resumed his old threadbare suit, turned disdain- 
fully from the genuine applause of his fellow-actors, and left the house. Through 
the wet and slush he rushed home, flew up-stairs, and clasped his wife in his arms. 
He poured out the story of his triumph. ‘“ Mary,” he cried, “you shall ride in 
your carriage! And Charley, my boy”—here he turned to his infant —“ you shall 
oto Eton!” Here his voice faltered, and he murmured the name of the child he 
had so recently lost. 


Less entertaining, though interesting as showing some of the 
shadowy sides of theatrical life, are the melancholy stories of the 
beautiful “blue-eyed Bellamy,” and Mrs. Robinson, the famous 
“ Perdita” of an infamous royal “ Florizel”.; and perhaps scatcely 
less melancholy, the wretched story of George Frederick Cooke. 

Elliston, of whom Charles Lamb has written so delightfully, the 
man to whom all life was a comedy, in which he was incessantly 
playing a part, comes in for a due share of notice. Elliston not only 
played to, and for his audience, but with them: to humbug, cajole, or 
befool them was always delightful to them, and they seemed to like it. 
Once at Birmingham, when his affairs were in a very disastrous con- 
dition, he conceived a grand idea. 

He announced “a Bohemian, of unexampled Strength and Stature,” who, among 
other feats, would display his facile manipulation of a huge stone of near a ton 
weight, which he was to handle like a tennis-ball! The Bohemian was stated to 
have been received with favor and distinction in various Rhenish States, and had 
actually felled an ox by a blow of his naked fist, to lighten the ennui of a German 
princess. { 

The Bohemian, “begot of nothing but vain phantasy,” being, in other words, 
the offspring of the manager’s imagination, might indeed fairly have been dendmi- 
nated a prodigy. Typical of himself, the Bohemian was advertised in gigantic 
letters, while sundry portraits, which had been originally executed for the proprie- 


tors of the Saracen’s Head Inn, London, were placarded about the town, with the 
sub-lineation, THE BOHEMIAN! i 


The Birmingham people, who were se ome to sicken of tragedy, were wonder- 


fully revived by this stimulation ; the Bohemian, with his fist, was certainly ‘‘a hit,” 
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and the edifice was as full on the night of his promised appearance as though the 
Emperor of Austria himself had been expected. The play, Pizarro, had but a poor 
chance —“‘ The Bohemian! The Bohemian!” from the tongues of the spectators, 
completely drowned the words of the actors. . . . Down fell the curtain, and “ The 
Bohemian !” instantaneously broke out with fresh violence. The fiddlers struck 
up “The Battle of Prague,” and every nerve was now attuned to the pancratic 
efforts which had been promised. 

At this juncture, Elliston, pale with consternation which would have extorted 
pity from the original Saracen himself, stepped forward, and with suppliant palms, 
addressed the assembly :— 

“The Bohemian has deceived me!” said he —‘‘¢hat I could have pardoned ; 
but he has deceived my friends — he has deceived you /”—at which he ented his 
face in his handkerchief. . . . “‘The Bohemian, I repeat, has deceived us — he és 
not here” —a certain smouldering now agitated the y of spectators. Elliston 
went on—“And the man, of whatever name or nation he may be, who violates his 
word, commits an offence which —” here an outbreak took place which completely 
annihilated the rest of his aphoristic sentence. He then proceeded —“Anxious for 
your gratification, I entered into correspondence with the faithless foreigner, who 
was this day to have appeared.” (A yell.) ‘The correspondence, ladies and 
gentlemen, is in my pocket.” (An incredulous laugh.) “I'll read it to you.” 
Here he produced a bundle of papers. (“Read ! read!—No! no !—Imposition !’’) 
“Here they are,” continued Elliston, with one of his most cunning looks ; “does 
any gentleman present read German?—if so, would he honor me by stepping 
forward?” (A scream of merriment.) ‘Am I left alone? Then I’ll translate it 
for you.” (“No! no! enough! Go on, Elliston!”) “I obey: the correspon- 
dence shall not be read”— here he deliberately replaced the bundle in his pocket — 
“but, ladies and gentlemen,” continued he, with a smile that could have levelled 
the Andes, “the stone is here! You shall see it!” (A volcanic burst.) ‘“ You 
shall yet be satisfied : you are my patrons, and have a right to demand it. Shall 
the stone be produced?” (Cries of “The stone! the stone!”) Here the manager 
winked his gray eye at the fiddlers, who again hastily betook themselves to “ The 
Battle of Prague,” when up sprang the curtain, disclosing a rock which, for weight 
and magnitude, would have made “‘ Bohemia nothing,” and bearing a scroll, “ THIs 
Is THE STONE!” Good-humor, even confidence, seemed restored. Here was 
indeed ¢he stone, and imagination did all the rest. 


Elliston set up his sons in a bookseller’s shop and circulating library 
at Leamington, whither he would occasionally repair, by way of relaxa- 
tion, and would himself wait on the customers, in order to show his 
sons, by personal example, the magic art of pleasing the public. 


One morning he descended early into the shop, and looking round with the 
irresistible humor of 7angent himself, “It is my cruel fate,” said he, “that my 
children wi// be gentlemen.” And on his two sons making their appearance, they 
beheld their father, in an old dapple-gray frock-coat, dusting the books, arranging 
the ink-bottles, re-piling the quires of Bath post, and altering the positions of the 
Chinese mandarins, with the veriest gravity in the world. One of the first cus- 
tomers that came in was a short, dirty-faced drab of a maid-servant, who brought 
some books to be ee ; and nearly at the same moment, a snivelling charity- 
boy, with a large patch of diachylon across his nose, placed himself at the counter, 
demanding other articles. 

“One at a time,” said Elliston, with petrifying solemnity. ‘Now, madam?” 
pursued he, turning to the runt. 

“* Missus a’ sent back these ’ere, and wants summut ’orrible.”’ 

“The lady’s name?” demanded Elliston. 

“Wiwian,” grunted the girl. 

“With a V, or a W?” asked Elliston, with the same solemnity ; but the wench 
only grinned, when up he mounted the ladder placed against the shelves, and 
withdrawing two wretchedly-torn volumes, clapped them together to liberate the 
dust, and placing them in the grubby claws of the now half-frightened girl— 
“There,” said he; ‘a work of surpassing terror ; and now, sir,” turning to the boy, 
“*T will attend to you.” 

The lad, who had by this time nearly pulled the plaster from his visage, owing 
to the nervous state of agitation into which he had been thrown, could not at the 
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precise moment recollect his mission ; when Elliston repeated, with the intonation 
of a Merlin, ‘‘And now, sir, I will attend to you.” 

“Half a quire of outsides, and three ha’porth o’ mixed wafers,” screamed the 
urchin, throwing fourpence-halfpenny upon the counter. 

“ Outsides,” repeated Elliston to his son William ; ‘‘ mixed wafers,” in the same 
tone, to Henry. 

He then demanded the paste-pot. Taking the brush, he deliberately dabbed the 
lad’s nose, and replaced the fallen diachylon ; then seizing the watering-pot, much 
to the merriment of the few strangers who were by this time collected about the 
shop, began sprinkling the steps of his library door. Having played a few further 
antics, the ‘Great Lessee” retired to answer his numerous London correspondents 
on the stupendous affairs of Drury Lane. 


But we have been tempted by these amusing sketches, beyond the 
limits of our space, and must leave untouched the sad tragedy of 
Gerald Griffin’s life, and the singular and ephemeral career of Master 
Betty, “the Young Roscius,” which close this entertaining book. 


Far fren the Madding Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


We have had occasion before to speak of several stories by this 
writer, who has given the d/asé crowd of novel-readers the luxury of 
a new sensation, by the freshness and vivacity of his stories. In the 
book before us he eschews the entanglement of plot and mystery 
which made Desperate Remedies such a Gordian knot ; and has returned 
more to the manner of what is probably his best book, Under the 
Greenwood Tree. 

The young heroine of the story, Bathsheba Everdene, has inherited 
a farm in one of the most intensely rustic regions of England, and 
this farm she proceeds to manage and administer without the agency 
of a bailiff, to the general wonderment of the country-side. ‘Three 
lovers, a shepherd, a neighboring farmer, and a cavalry sergeant, 
successively present themselves, and the process of their wooing 
forms the thread of the story. 

_As in his first work, so here, Mr. Hardy makes us acquainted with 
a very queer set of rustics, whose odd simplicity, and quaint scriptur- 
esque (if we may coin the word) language, are sketched with delicate 
and appreciative humor. Here is part of a scene at night in a malt- 
house, where some of Miss Everdene’s employés are met. One of 
them, in answer to a question, is giving some account of their mis- 
tress’s uncle. 

“T used to go to his house a-courting my first wife, Charlotte, who was his 
dairymaid. Well, a very good-hearted man were Farmer Everdene, and I, being 
a respectable young fellow, were allowed to call and see her and drink as much ale 
as I liked, but not to carry away any — outside of, my skin, I mane, of course.” 

“Ay, ay, Jan Coggan ; we know yer maning.” . 

“And so you see ’twas beautiful ale, and I wished to value his kindness as much 
as I could, and not to be so ill-mannered as to drink only a thimbleful, which would 
have been insulting the man’s generosity ”— 

“True, Master Coggan, ’t would so,” corroborated Mark Clark. 

“ And so I used to eat a lot of salt afore going, and then by the time I got there 
I was as dry as a lime-basket—so thorough dry that that ale would sip down — 
ah, ’twould slip down sweet! Happy times! heavenly times! Aye, ’twere like 
drinking blessedness itself. Pints and pints! Such lovely drunks as I used to 
have at that house. You can mind, Jacob? You used to go wi’ me sometimes.” 

“T can—I can,” said Jacob. ‘That one, too, that we had at Buck’s Head on 
a White Monday was a pretty tipple —a very pretty tipple, indeed.” 
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“°Twas. But for a drunk of really a noble class, and on the highest principles, 
that brought you no nearer to the dark man than you were afore you begun, re 
were none like those in Farmer Everdene’s kitchen. Not a single d—n allowed ; 
no, not a bare poor one even at the most cheerful moment when all were blindest, 
— the good old word of sin thrown in here and there would have been‘ a great 
relief to a merry soul.” 

“True,” said the malster. ‘Nature requires her swearing at the regular times, 
or she’s not herself ; and unholy exclamations is a necessity of life.” 

“But Charlotte,” continued Coggan,—“ not a word of the sort would Charlotte 
allow, nor the smallest item of talking in vain. Ay, poor Charlotte, I wonder if 
she had the good fortune to get into heaven when ’a died! But ’a was never much 
in luck’s way, and perhaps ’a went downwards after all, poor soul !” 
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M R. GEORGE SMITH, whom the London Ze/egraph, emulous of the 
New York Hera/d’s African laurels, sent out to dig for Assyrian 
relics, has made discoveries which point to a high degree of civilisation in 


the days of Sennacherib. He has found deeds of conveyance of real and 
personal property (one of a slave girl) which show that the modes of trans- 
e 


acting business were nearly as elaborate and artificial then as ours are 
now. He has likewise discovered a bronze table-fork, showing that the 
Assyrians were too refined to eat with their fingers. When we reflect that 
the modern use of this article of comfort and cleanliness is not four cen- 
turies old, that the Greeks and Romans had no forks, nor have the present 
masters of the desert that was once the teeming plain of Mesopotamia, 
that Thomas Coryat of the “Crudities” first brought the use of forks out 
of Italy into England, and that this simple article was lost to the table for 
the sixteen centuries between the downfall of Nineveh and the reign of 
Elizabeth of England—our sense of the stability of the conquests of 
civilisation receives a sad shock. 

It is the instinct of that amiable pretence of political economy which is 
embraced in this country to believe that the salt airs of the Atlantic have 
detergent influences upon all men and institutions immigrating hitherward, 
washing out all that is evil and vicious, and transmuting the remainder 
into the beautiful and the becoming. You cannot persuade the average 
American “statesman” that Horace’s maxim of “coelum non animum” 
applies to any of our original or more recent importations either of persons 
or principles, customs or qualities. No,no! The United States has Ariel’s 
wand, and transforms all that it touches, turning the bones of old tyrannies 
into coral, the eyes of the old lusts into pearls — 


“Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


Hence we cannot be taught by examples from abroad, and must have the 
glamour torn from us by a flaying process that takes the skin with it, as 
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children learn that stoves are hot by taking hold of them. No use to point 
us to the rapport the world over between bad government and decadence, 
ood government and prosperity. No use to show us the people of Asia 
Minor eating grass and starving, after centuries of plundering and brutal 
misrule. No use to remind us of the jungles that grow in China where 
cities flourished a century since. We pursue our blind path in the South 
with poignantly pat examples right under our eyes. We see the ruins of 
Spain’s great roads, bridges and aqueducts in Mexico and South America, 
and all the same patronise with our Civil Rights legislation the lazy negroes 
catching cat-fish from the broken levees of the Mississippi. With Hayti 
in full view, we have “reconstructed” South Carolina. In spite of the 
results of England’s fiscal wisdom, we cling to “ protection” for revenue, 
and with the notable financial performances of France to profit by, we 
continue to inflate and degrade our inflated and degraded currency. 

The lesson is coming to us, however; the awakening will be rude and 
the experience sharp, in proportion as the delusion has been stubborn and 
fanatical. We will not learn from the ruined cities that exist in the deserts 
of New Mexico and Arizona that this continent too has its Mesopotamia 
and its Libyan desert, where man choked his fellow-man before the sand 
choked the fountains ; we are likely to learn better from our own ruins 
and oyr own contemporaries. 

Look at Louisiana. Her people are literally starving ; her agriculture is 
a lost art; her commerce is ruined; her levees are broken down; her 
fertile prairies are flood-swept and abandoned. There is only eight feet 
of water on the bars at the mouth of her great river. Her social condition, 
as the Northern Congressmen who have been there investigating say, is 
such as to make living there as pleasant as dwelling in the ¥ of Maleboge 
among those obscene creatures “that direful deadly stank.” A Turkish 

rovince in Asia Minor, ruled by a brutal Pasha bent only on plunder, and 
Kept in order by force of military occupation — such is this fair and fertile 


State to-day by universal admission and irresistible proof. Not even the 
Radical desperadoes in Congress dispute the physical prostration and 
moral disorder of the unhappy State. The time has gone by when that 
could be done. The pathetic cry of Louisiana’s distress has sounded 
above the “ barbaric yawps ” of her rulers and her enemies. The over-pow- 
ering nature of her calamity has awakened sympathy, even where it has not 
provoked reason to a 


But reason also has a awakened, inquiry has not only begun, but has 
a mpm so far as to ask the causes which in ten years have sunk this 
ertile and once prosperous State into a condition of decay which it has 
taken Turkish misgovernment some centuries to bring about in the East. 

We have never recommended to any one the reading of Mr. ye ap tn 
Evangeline, nor do we now recommend it; but we suggest to such of our 
readers as have the book, to refer to those passages describing Louisiana 
in its happy past, and to compare them with what Bishop Wilmer and other 
competent witnesses tell us of its present. The “negro cabins and dove- 
cots” no longer stand together as in the time of Gabriel Lajeunesse. The 
cabins are in ruins ; the negroes long ago wrung the necks of the pigeons, 
and now worship Voudou, or hold office under Kellogg, The china-trees 
are cut down for fire-wood, and the luxuriant gardens are overgrown with 
jungle and cane-brake. The Téche region and the Parish of St. Martin are 
an “ Eden” no longer, and Basil the Blacksmith could easily count his herds 
now, by the horns of them lying about where the negroes had feasted on 
them. Is there any satire so biting as the truth? Compare Mr. Long- 
fellow’s Louisiana that was with Mr. Charles Foster’s federalised Louisiana: 

“ Here, too, land may be had for the asking, and forests of timber, with 
a few blows of the axe, are hewn and framed into houses. After your 
houses are built, and your fields are yellow with harvests, no King George 
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of England shall drive you away from your homesteads, burning your 
dwellings and barns, and stealing your farms and your cattle.” 

A heavier hand than King George’s rests upon Louisiana to-day, and the 
Eden of the Téche is well-nigh as desolate as the Eden of Acadie. Land, 
indeed, may be had for the asking, but there are no askers, for taxes have 
rendered it worthless. The forests are widening by accessions of what was 
once arable land. Farm-stealing and cattle-stealing are in a measure 
repressed, for the reason that there are so few to be stolen. And if any- 
thing beside “tradition” remains of the deserted “village of Grand Pré”, 
it is probably its selection, for obvious reasons, to figure in an Outrage- 
Committee’s report. , 


[Although of no very great historical importance, yet as illustrating “the 
Spirit of ’76,” we are sure our readers will be interested in the annexed 
extract of a letter from Colonel George Mason to Colonel George Mercer 
of Virginia, then in England, to which country he had gone before the 
Revolution broke out. We are indebted for the letter to the kindness of 
Mr. W. R. Mercer, a grandson of Colonel Mason’s correspondent.— Ep.] 


VIRGINIA, GUNSTON HALL, Oct. 2, 1778. 

.... Inthe summer of ’75 I was, much against my inclination, dragged 
out of my retirement by the people of my County, and sent as delegate to 
the General Convention at Richmond, where I was appointed a member of 
the first Committee of Safety, and have since at different times been chosen 
as member of the Privy Council, and of the American Congress, but have 
constantly declined acting in any other public character than that of an 
independent representative of the people in the House of Delegates, where 
I still remain from a consciousness of being able to do my country more 
service there than in any other department ; and have ever since devoted 
most of my time to public business to the no small neglect and injury of 
my private fortune ; but if I can only live to see the American Union firmly 
fixed, and free government established in our western world, and can leave 
to my children but a crust of bread and liberty, I shall die satisfied, and 
say with the Psalmist, “‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

To show you that I have not been an idle spectator of this great contest, 
and to amuse you with the sentiments of an old friend upon an important 
subject, I inclose you a copy of the first draught of the Declaration of 
Rights just as it was drawn up by me, and presented to the Virginia Con- 
vention, where it received few alterations, some of them, I think, not for 
the better. This was the first thing of the kind upon the Continent, and 
has been closely imitated by all the other States. There is a remarkable 
sameness in all the forms of government throughout the American Union, 
except in the States of South Carolina and Pennsylvania, the first having 
three branches of Legislature, and the last only one. All the other States 
have two. This difference has given general disgust, and it is probable an 
alteration may soon assimilate them to the Constitutions of the other States. ' 
We have laid our new government upon a broad foundation, and have 
endeavoured to provide the most effectual securities for the essential rights 
of human nature, both in civil and religious liberty. The people become 
every day more and more attached to it, and I trust that neither the power 
of Great Britain nor the power of hell will be able to prevail against us. 
There never was an idler nor a falser notion than that which the British 
Ministry have imposed upon the nation, that this great Revolution has been 
the work of a faction, of a junta of ambitious men against the sense of the 
people of America. On the contrary, nothing has been done without the 
approbation of the people, who have indeed outrun their leaders, so that no 
capital measure has been adopted until they called loudly for it. To any. 
one who knows mankind, there needs no greater proof than the cordial 
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manner in which they have struggled under their sufferings, which have 
been greater than you at a distance can conceive, or I describe. 

Equally false is the assertion that independence was originally designed 
here. Things have gone such lengths that it is a matter of moonshine to 
us whether independence was at first intended or not, and therefore we 
may now be believed. The truth is, we have been forced into it, as the 
only means of self-preservation, to guard our country and posterity from 
the greatest of all evils, such another infernal government (if it deserves 
the name of government) as the Provinces groaned under in the latter ages 
of the Roman Commonwealth. To talk od vajienion us in the situation of 
1763 as we first asked, is to the last degree absurd and impossible. They 
obstinately refused it while it was in their power, and now that it is out of 
their power, they offer it. Can they raise our cities out of their ashes ? 
Can they replace in ease and affluence the thousands of families whom they 
have ruined? Can they restore the husband to the widow —the child to 
the parent, or the father to the orphan? In a word, can they reanimate 
the dead? Our country has been made a scene of desolation and blood. 
Enormities and cruelties have been committed here which not only disgrace 
the British name, but dishonor the human mind. We can never again 
trust a people who have thus served us: human nature revolts at the idea. 
The die is cast, the Rubicon is passed, and a reconciliation with Great 
Britain upon the terms of returning to her government is’ impossible. No 
man was more warmly attached to the Hanover family and the Whig 
interest of England than I was; and few men had stronger prejudices in 
favor of that form of government under which I was born and bred, or a 
greater aversion to changing it. It was ever my opinion that no good man 
would try so dangerous an experiment upon any speculative notions what- 
soever without an absolute necessity. The ancient poets, in their elegant 
manner of expression, have’ made a kind of being of Necessity, and tell us 
that the gods themselves are obliged to yield to her. 

When I was first a member of the Convention, I exerted myself to 
prevent a confiscation of the King’s Quit-rents, and although I was for 
putting the ae immediately into a state of defence, and preparing for 
the worst ; yet as long as we had any well-founded hopes of reconciliation, 
I opposed to the utmost of my power all violent measures and such as 
might shut the door to it. But when the reconciliation became a lost hope, 
when unconditional submission or effectual resistance were the only alter- 
natives left us, when the last dutiful and humble petition from Congress 
received no other answer than declaring us rebels and out of the King’s 
protection, I from that moment looked forward to a revolution and inde- 
pendence, the only means of salvation, and will risque the last penny of 
my fortune and the last drop of my blood upon the issue. For to imagine 
that we could resist the efforts of Great Britain still professing ourselves 
her subjects or support a defensive war ae a powerful nation, without 
the reins of government in the hands of America (whatever our pretended 
friends in Great Britain may say of it) is too childish and futile an idea 
to enter into the head of any man of sense. I am not singular in my 
opinions: these are the sentiments of more than nine-tenths of the best 
men in America. 

God has been pleased to help our endeavours in a just cause with 
remarkable success. 

To us upon the spot who have seen step by step the progress of this 
great contest, who know the defenceless state of America in the beginning, 
and the numberless difficulties we have had to struggle with, taking a 
retrospective view of what is past, we seem to have been treading upon 
enchanted ground. The case is now altered: American prospects brighten, 
and appearances are strongly in our favor. 

G. Mason. 





